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An Artist and Her Masterpiece 


By Laura Davies Hott 


COLLEGE professor was browsing 
A in a book store in Rockford, Illi- 

nois, back in 1933, when the art 
of browsing had not been entirely swal- 
lowed up by the rush of hurrying events. 
His attention was caught by an unusually 
fine etching of Martin Luther. The pro- 
fessor, Dr. Norman E. Richardson of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chi- 
cago, made inquiries about the artist. He 
learned that she was Signe Larson, a young 
girl of twenty-three, deaf from birth and 
entirely unknown in the artistic world. Yet 
here was what Dr. Richardson instinctively 
knew was a masterpiece. On further in- 
quiry he contacted the artist’s brother who 
was then a student in Augustana Seminary 
in Rockford. He arranged for his sister 
to meet Dr. Richardson. 

It must have been a memorable meeting 
for both of them. The theologian told the 
young artist that he was looking for “a 
portrait of the Christ which would satey 
every human and spiritual desire.” He 
lamented that so many pictures of Christ 
were beautiful but effeminate. He wanted 
to see a “strong, rugged, purposive com- 
position.” In a short time she sent him 
three pen sketches of the head of Christ. 
A critic of the Metropolitan Art Museum 
of New York helped him to make a de- 
cision about them. In his letter to Signe 
he wrote: “I congratulate you upon the 
sensitive way in which you have inter- 
preted the greatest personality of the 
human race. You have a very real talent 
and are destined to make a very significant 
contribution to religious art.” 


ban | 


Signe was born of a Swedish family at 
Buxton, Iowa, and grew up happily in a 
devoutly Christian home of the Lutheran 
faith. She was surrounded with an atmos- 
phere of love and a sincere reverence for 
holy things, coupled with an unswerving 
loyalty to the Christ she was so success- 
fully to interpret in later years. Her un- 
usual talent was discovered almost by acci- 
dent. Her teacher noticed her inattention 
during a class period and found that she 
was absorbed in modeling a clay figure of 
exquisite design. Fortunately, the teacher 
was wise; instead of reprimanding the 
child she encouraged her, and very soon 
she was studying art and happy in her 
school work. Her parents left nothing un- 
done which would help her to develop her 
natural talent. Her preliminary education 
was in the McCowen School for the Deaf 
in Chicago, and at Central Institute for 
the Deaf in St. Louis. At the latter school 
the Woman’s Club became interested in 
her and offered her a scholarship in the 
Washington University art school in St. 
Louis. She attended classes there on Sat- 
urdays for several years. 

Signe’s mother died while she was still 
a young girl, and this increased the devo- 
tion between the father and his children. 
The tie was unusually strong between him 
and his handicapped daughter. At the time 
of his death in 1942 she was painting a 
portrait of him and finished it afterward. 
In it she seemed to catch the perfect inter- 
pretation of his character, which only 
love can feel. It was the same power that 
enabled her to interpret so perfectly the 
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SIGNE LARSON 


personality of Christ: the power which is 
imparted by the insight of a strong love. 

In 1927 Mr. Larson moved his family 
to Lindsborg, Kansas, a Swedish center 
of artistic culture, where his talented 
daughter might have the benefits of the art 
department of Bethany College. She com- 
pleted her college course in three years, 
graduating in 1930. She has studied also 
at the Colorado Springs Summer School of 
Fine Arts, as well as in an art colony near 
Philadelphia. She and her sister still go 
away for a few months of special study and 
inspiration when she can spare the time 
from her ever-increasing orders for paint- 
ings. 

It is at Lindsborg that she and her older 
sister, Elvira. still have their home. They 
are a great help to their home church. 
Signe illustrates the program booklets of 
the different organizations each year, and 
the two sisters give chalk talks together. 
Elvira lectures while Signe illustrates with 
chalk drawings. She is a good lip reader 
and follows her sister’s thought easily. 
Elvira gives religious instruction one day 
each week to the children of the church 
in this way. Like Helen Keller, Signe Lar- 
son learned to speak without the help of 
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hearing, but her sister is a never failing ) 


connecting link with the outside world. 

Signe called her masterpiece “Thy King. 
dom Come,” but Dr. Richardson, who 
holds the copyright, named it “The Christ 
of the Lord’s Prayer.” As we study the 
strong, yet tender, features we can almost 
see the living, compassionate Christ as He 
lifted his eyes to Heaven and said “Our 
Father.” Bertha Claypool in the Lutheran 
Companion says: “An intimate comrade- 
ship and communion between artist and 
Master is felt as one meets Signe. The 
radiance of His countenance in “The Christ 
of the Lord’s Prayer’ is reflected in the 
face of the young artist. Were you not 
immediately fascinated by the luminous 
quality of the Master’s eyes in the etching? 
It is an unmistakable fact that this particu- 
lar feature of the etching is, somehow, seen 
within the artist’s deep-blue eyes. To meet 
Signe is to love her. To know her friend- 
ship, her zest for living, her happy dispo- 
sition, her sincerity, is to know her 
Savior’s wish for the joys and lives of His 
children.” 

A few years after the completion of her 
great picture it was shown in an exhibit 
of religious art in Madras, India. It is now 
known all over the world. She has painted 
twelve large oil paintings of it for churches, 
homes, colleges and other public buildings, 
with orders still being received for others. 
It has been used on the covers of hundreds 
of magazines, bulletins, booklets and cards. 
In Chicago alone three thousand copies 
of the etching have been sold. She has 
received orders for pictures and letters of 
gratitude from England, China, Japan, 
Alaska, Nova Scotia, and Paraguay. 

Dr. Daniel Poling has one of the large 
oil paintings above his desk. A few years 
ago in one of his radio broadcasts he gave 
the following description of it in his “Story 
of a Great Picture.” 

“The picture would be unusual in any 
setting; but, when its story is known, it 
has significance, I think, beyond any con- 
temporary study of the Galilean. An in- 
comparable head is set squarely upon 
mighty shoulders; a veritable mane of dark 

(Continued on page 804) 
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Parent Education 


- Emphasis on the Pre-School 


By Autce G. Rooney 


ing of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, held in New York City during 
the last week of June, the tenor of the ses- 
sions was that of working together. The 
keynote of success of any enterprise is 
“cooperation” and the numerous vagaries 
implied in the definition of that word. 
The goal of teachers of the deaf is the 
full and complete education of those en- 
trusted to them. This goal can hardly be 
achieved without a concerted plan on be- 
half of schools for the deaf to inform par- 


A T THE Fifty-Sixth Summer Meet- 


ents of the educational philosophy of the: 


school and the part which they, as parents, 
will have to play in enabling the school to 
realize its desired objectives. 

Parent-Teacher groups whose sole func- 
tion is to replace gym equipment or to 
augment the library collection serve a com- 
mendable purpose, but not by the most 
indulgent person could they be called a 
parent education group. Fortunate is the 
principal or superintendent who has formed 
an energetic parent group, willing and in- 
terested in their children’s school. These 
are the nuclei of a successful parent edu- 
cation program. 

The person with a plan is likely to suc- 
ceed. Whether one thinks of parent educa- 
tion for the pre-school or the junior high, 
there are generalities which apply to lower, 
middle or upper school alike. 

Teachers and supervisors should think 
of parent education as an integral and com- 
plementary part of the total school pro- 
gram. Jf entered into with the right spirit, 
teachers will find it a valuable adjunct to 
teaching, and parents will cease to feel the 
invisible barriers that so many parents tell 
us they serise in their dealings with their 
acoustically handicapped children. These 
children are the ones who come off the 


winners as a result of a well organized 
parent education program. 

Too great stress cannot be laid on the 
importance of well planned, varied discus- 
sions and, wherever possible, subsequent 
demonstration of the topic discussed. Cog- 
nizance should be taken of the insight that 
parents may have into the educational prob- 
lems of their children. To illustrate this 
point, it is the experience of the teachers 
of pre-school children that those parents 
who have had the correspondence course 
given by the Tracy Clinic have a back- 
ground and understanding of the prob- 
lem. They will not require the individual 
help that other mothers and fathers need. 

The education of the deaf may in some 
of its phases be technical, but in present- 
ing it to parents it should be denuded of 
all professional jargon and talked of in 
simple terms. It is when a person’s knowl- 
edge of a subject is profound that he is 
capable of presenting it to an audience in 
simplicity. The best informed and well 
educated parent will not be penalized by 
simple, clear explanation, but the reverse 
is not so with a parent who may have a 
limited or foreign language background. 

As educators, let us not cast a great 
air of mystery about the job that is being 
done. First of all schools for the deaf 
have children in them, and in this they 
are on common ground with all schools. 
Secondly, these children happen to have 
varying degrees of hearing loss, and pro- 
vision is made in their education for this 
deficiency. There are no occult methods 
and hidden techniques, and if a teacher has 
had a sound training and has kept abreast 
of the growth in the profession through 
courses and reading, there is no need for 
cover-up. 

Of necessity the pattern followed in day 
and residential schools will differ. The 
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parents whose children attend day schools 
do not have the distance between them and 
the schools that the parents of residential 
school pupils have. Arrangements can be 
made for the latter group to remain at 
the school for a longer period when they 
do come. If unfortunately circumstances 
prohibit parents from visiting the school 
more than two or three times a year, 
friendly correspondence covering the mat- 
ters taken up directly with other parents 
can be undertaken. 

The child who sees his family very little 
during the school year, except for brief 
vacations, is in great need of being inter- 
preted to mother, father, sisters and broth- 
ers. While the correspondence lacks the 
personal touch, it is nevertheless a means 
of keeping the deaf child in the bosom 
of his family. : 

Progress and growth are synonymous 
and parents should be aware of the edu- 
cational possibilities at the varying age 
levels. Those of us who deal with deaf 
children err, so often, in setting our stand- 
ards of achievement too low. 


A tome might well be written on parent: 


education on the various school levels from 
pre-school through junior or senior high 
but space would hardly permit such a 
treatise. Specific suggestions for parent 
education on the pre-school level will be 
the prime consideration in this article. 

In Junior High School 47, the nomen- 
clature Pre-School is attached to all chil- 
dren in classes below the 1-A grade. It 
is the opinion of an outstanding educator 
of young children connected with a prom- 
inent university in New York City that 
“nursery” implies merely custodial care, 
whereas “pre-school” is the more inclusive 
and appropriate term where purposeful 
education, regardless of its informality and 
incidental nature, takes place from the 
start. This is indeed true in a school for 
the deaf. 

When parents bring their young deaf 
children to school for the first time, they 
are often bewildered by the newness of it 
all. Naturally each parent is wondering 
how his child will adjust to the other 
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children. For the first time they see teach. 
ers at work with the children and their 
mental reaction often is, “Oh! if I could 
only do some of this!” Perhaps the bright. 
est moment of that day’s visit is when the 
parent is told that a parent education course 
is conducted by members of the faculty and 
all parents are urged to attend. It is very 
comforting to be “in on the know-how’ 
of their children’s early training. 


Initiating the Parents 


The physical aspects of the building are 
shown, the playground, the indoor play- 
rooms, the place for naps, the room where 
children have lunch, the washrooms, the 
opportunities for manual arts, the hearing 
aids, the medical unit, and the classrooms, 
In each instance the person who is escort- 
ing shows parents how teachers utilize the 
lip reading, sense training and speech pos- 
sibilities in all situations. 

This is the beginning of parent educa- 
tion, and the person escorting the parent 
would not be so naive as to imagine that 
he is absorbing all that is being said. 
There is so much to be seen that first day. 
Then too, there is an emotional tug to 
which the parent is entitled. Prepared 
mimeographed sheets reiterating what has 
been said might be given to the mother 
or father when leaving the school. These 
can be read at leisure, and highlights that 
possibly were missed can be incorporated 
and sufficient repetition given to the most 
important points. 

At Junior High School 47 a course of 
seven sessions, conducted weekly for seven 
consecutive weeks, is given for pre-school 
parents, and in addition meetings are held 
monthly from September through June. 
The September meeting is given over to an 
explanation of the rating sheet of the child’s 
progress that parents receive four times 
during the year. At the closing meeting in 
June suggestions are made for summer in- 
terests of children and the part parents can 
play in carrying on at home the work for 
which the teachers have set the founda- 
tion. 

Day trips, outings and vacations are part 
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of the summer picture, and none of these 
should be undertaken until the child (even 
the two year old) has been told where he 
is going, whom and what he is likely to see. 
Where possible supplement the account 
with pictures. After the trip the activities 
are recounted, again using the pictures to 
complement the lip reading. 


Explanations for the Parents 


To return to the opening meeting of the 
school year, it was said previously that 
this was given over to the explanation of 
the teachers’ report to parents. This report 
is divided into four parts with appropriate 
sub-divisions. The four main titles are: 
1. Health Status, 2. Social Maturity, 3. 
Emotional Maturity, 4. School Work. The 
headings and sub-titles under each can be 
explained, and inasmuch as the two year 
olds, threes, fours and fives are scored on 
the same items, it is made clear that the 
teacher in all cases is looking for growth 
contingent upon age, native ability and 
environment. Here can be illustrated the 
extent to which one’s surroundings en- 
hance or hinder growth. A teacher’s ex- 
perience is usually replete with practical 
illustrations, and these should be called 


upon at every turn. 


Lectures for the Parents 


It is readily conceded that the course for 
parents is the highlight of the year. At 


the outset, those taking the work are told 


firmly and definitely what their limitations 
must be, especially where speech is con- 
cerned. Because of the great harm often 
done by conscientious but untrained per- 
sons their role is restricted to that of having 
the child imitate them. It has been the 
experience of the teachers that the parents 
are most co-operative in this regard. 

The lectures are divided as follows: 

1. Lecture on Speech. 

2. Demonstration of Speech showing 
progress of youngest to most advanced in 
pre-school. 

3. Lecture on Lip Reading. 

4. Demonstration showing progress as in 
Speech. 
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5. Lecture and demonstration on Read- 
ing Readiness and Reading. 

Part 1. Parents are shown the sim- 
plicity of the manuscript alphabet. Little 
children have a desire to write, and rath- 
er than have parents exposing children 
to printing or cursive writing, the par- 
ents are shown the basis for making the 
letters in the manuscript alphabet. 

6. Demonstration of testing children’s 
hearing by gross sounds and audiometer. 

7. Each parent works with his or her 
own child under the guidance of the teach- 
er, and incorporates the knowledge gained 
during the course. 

Each year during the month of Novem- 
ber, the New York City public schools ob- 
serve Open School Week. During this 
week parents are invited to visit the class- 
rooms of their children and observe the 
school work. In the pre-school schedules 
are arranged so that the families of the 
children can see them at work. 


Additional Lectures 


There are still several months to be taken 
care of, and any of the following might 
be used with this one admonition: that 
topics for meetings be so staggered that 
at some time during the child’s early school 
career his parents will have had the ad- 
vantage of hearing all or as many as 
possible of these topics. 

1. Talk by principal or superintendent. 

2. Talk by school otologist. 

3. Talk by a director of a nursery school 
or kindergarten for hearing children. 

4. Talk by president of parent-teacher 
association. 

5. Talk by successful deaf adult who 
would have worthwhile suggestions from 
viewpoint of child’s home training. 

6. Talk by school nurse. 

7. Talk by school dietitian. 

8. Talk by librarian from neighborhood 
public library. 

9. Talk by guidance counselor of the 
school. Parents are told of vocational op- 
portunities for the acoustically handi- 
capped. 

(Continued on page 802) 
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A Dry Throat 


By ARTHUR B. Simon 


speaking for a while, doesn’t it?” 
Mrs. M. was asking me one day. 

I looked at her with interest. This 
white-haired woman evidently realized 
what was making it so difficult for me to 
speak easily. “Yes,” I answered. “When 
it does, my voice becomes strained.” 

“No wonder,” Mrs. M. said with a wise 
nod of her head. “You speak in the throat. 
You should speak through your teeth.” 

I stared at her in amazement. “How do 
you do such a thing?” 

She proceeded to show me what she 
had learned from her voice teachers, and 
before I knew it, I was launched on a series 

. of speech lessons with her. It was the first 
time in a number of years I had given 
much thought to my speech. 

It was just that I had been busy with 
my high school and college studies. That 
my speech was understandable at all after 
such neglect was perhaps because I was 
exposed to normal speech at all times. 
There was no opportunity to resort to 
signs, and continuous use of speech was 
very likely helpful. New words I learned 
to pronounce—often unconsciously—by 
imitation when others used these words in 
casual conversation. 

Perhaps I should call these lessons I 
had with Mrs. M., who is not a graduate 
teacher of the deaf, training in voice 
rather than in speech, since she employed 
methods that are useful in voice improve- 
ment for normally hearing people. 

As with singers, I had to learn to relax 
at first, because tenseness does not help to 
produce effortless speech. Then came first 
attempts to stop the dryness of my throat. 
The first step was to arch the sides of my 
tongue against the upper teeth and to place 
the tip behind the lower teeth. This move- 
ment, said the teacher, relaxes the throat 
and permits air to escape from the dia- 
phragm. 

I underwent a series of exercises de- 


OY ses throat becomes dry after 


signed to allow better regulation of breath, 
It is achieved by expanding the diaphragm 
—not the chest—while inhaling and letting 
it collapse slowly while exhaling. I would 
lie flat on the floor with a heavy book on 
my diaphragm and see how evenly I could 
make the book descend until all breath was 
gone. Such a measure taught me how to 
prevent my breath from escaping too 
quickly and thus to restrain the “breathi- 
ness” of my speech. 

The control of the stomach muscles helps 
to drive air directly through the throat, 
and, in some inexplicable manner, helps 
to place the voice behind the teeth and 
not in the throat, provided the tongue is 
in the proper position. 

Once this was accomplished, I had to 
read aloud from books, making sure | did 
not run my phrases and sentences to- 
gether. Pausing at every possible break 
helps one to save his breath and to have 
a chance to inhale. Such a procedure helps 
one immeasurably to breathe more easily 
and thus to speak with less effort. 

Repeated practice found me eventually 
in the position of using my diaphragm 
automatically. Now I couldn’t feel any 
voice in my throat, only in my teeth. 
This was such a radical difference that | 
was sure Mrs. M. was mistaken. However, 
I found that my throat grew dry no longer, 
that my voice became softer and easier to 
produce. What I learned here was to place 
my voice where it was most comfortable 
and where I could speak with less effort. 
I had developed an inner feeling of what 
is right or wrong in my manner of 
speaking. 

I began to wonder why I spoke from the 
throat in the first place, and finally con- 
cluded that, because my first teachers al- 
ways placed my hand on their throats and 
then on mine in order to make me realize 
I had to use voice in speech, I grew into 
the habit of feeling voice in my throat. 

(Continued on page 798) 
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The Parents Discuss Young Children 
Going to Boarding School 


Going to Boarding School 


Dale, who was born in October, 1940, 
adjusts happily to life in a residential 
school. It has not yet been determined 
whether he has any usable hearing. Fre- 
quent contacts between school and home 
keep the family and child happy. 


ALE is now attending the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf at Mt. 


Airy. It was hard taking him away 
to a boarding school but I had no choice. 
We have no lip reading or speech teachers 
in our rural community and the time had 
come when he needed special education. 
We considered the matter and felt it the 
only possible thing left to do. 

According to the letters received from 
the school principal and Dale’s teacher, he 
has adjusted himself well and is doing nice 
school work. He is doing well in lip read- 
ing and hand work. 

I was pleased with him the first day of 
school, when I took him to class. He sat 
down with the other children and when 
the teacher called him to her to lip read 
the words ball and fish, he went to her una- 
fraid and picked up the objects she had 
asked for. 

He said “bye-bye” to me, but several 
days later he became homesick when he 
realized that he was to stay there and that 
I was not returning. His house mothers 
are all nice people. He has been in the 
infirmary, as the nurses are trying to get 
rid of his bad cough. 

The school does a great deal to keep 
the pupils busy. There are movies every 
Saturday, parties before every holiday, and 
their own birthdays are observed with a 
party in the classroom. The children get 
cod liver oil daily. I feel that I used to 
worry needlessly for now, after being sep- 
arated from me, Dale looks so well. 

I send pictures, post cards, toys, maga- 
zines and comic books to him; also an 


DALE HAS ADJUSTED HAPPILY TO LIFE IN A 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 


occasional box of candy or fruit. The 
children share such things in the dining 
room and they all love to receive presents 
from home. 


Mrs. A. E. R., Penna. 


A Small Boy Wears a Hearing Aid 

Dickie, who is now five years old, was 
considered totally deaf at two years of 
age, but on an ear specialist’s recommenda- 
tion he was fitted with a hearing aid in 
January, 1946. His mother had previously 
taken the Tracy Clinic correspondence 
course. 


Last September I had an appointment 
with an ear specialist and he recommended 
a hearing aid for Dickie and took the im- 
pression of each ear so that he could have 
two ear moulds. I work with Dickie for 
half an hour every morning, one day with 
the receiver in his right ear and the fol- 
lowing day with it in his left ear. Since 
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reading the December 1945 VoLta REVIEW 
I have had him wear the hearing aid 
around the house and then I read to him. 

On my last visit to the ear specialist, he 
recommended sending Dickie to school for 
the rest of the year. He thinks that the 
discipline and being with other children 
will be good for him. I have not yet heard 
from the school as to whether he will be 
allowed to enter in the middle of the term. 

Dickie has made much progress with 
the hearing aid. In my half-hour work 
with him, I use a car, an airplane, a ball. 
a train, and a baby. I name each article 
as I place it on the table and try to get 
him to say it. I sit a 
little back of him, so 
that he will depend 
on the sound he 
to give me the 
things I name. I do 
the same with colors 
or numbers; then I 
use one of the pre- 
primers I have and 
we go over the pic- 
tures. “Where is 
the dog?” “Where 
is the girl?” “Where 
is the car?” Al- 
though he does not 
say complete sent- 


stand ball, apple, 

flower, and other words. The doctor tells 
me that the important thing is to build up 
an appreciation of sound by using the 
hearing aid as much as possible. 


Mrs. R. C., New York. 


Parent Education 


This mother consulted the Chicago So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing and was 
greatly cheered at the information she 
received. She was told about the John 
Tracy Clinic correspondence course, which 
she promptly began, and the Votta Re- 
vIEW, to which she subscribed. 


Al is now on his fourth installment of 
the John Tracy Clinic course and has also 


DICKIE IS A LIVE WIRE IN A LIVE WIRE 
ences, I can under- FAMILY 
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gained an immense amount of good from 
what I have learned at the classes con. 


ducted by the Chicago Society for the 
Hard of Hearing. Our instructor is Miss 


Jean Utley, a teacher of speech and lip. 


reading. Believe it or not, about forty-five 
Chicago mothers were notified about the 
class but only two attended every meeting 
and only eight came one to four times, 
We met only once a week for a one-hour 
session. Can it really be that some people 
sare that little for their “bitseys”? 

Now to let you rejoice with me over Al’s 
progress. At the beginning he couldn't 
speak, wouldn’t try lip reading, and was 
hard to manage, 
whining and making 
unpleasant _ noises 
all the time. Now 


he hears some, is 


aid for four or so 
hours a day, has 
eleven or _ twelve 
words, lip reads 
quite well, definitely 
responds to sound, 
and is pleasant and 
fairly obedient. 
Our first work 
was to discover his 
hearing. Miss Utley 
(our patron saint, 
practically) told me 
to beat a pan a short 
distance behind his head every once in a 
while throughout the day for a week and 
see if he would ever turn his head at the 
noise. After three days he did. Then I 
would bang the pan farther from his head 
until he responded to that too. I kept 
it up until he would come from the next 
room, all smiles, to investigate. Then he 
heard the telephone! Next I added a string 
of harness bells and a whistle. In about 
four weeks he was also responding to loud 
voices, and music. We taught him to lis- 
ten to the earphones on the radio and wave 
his arms to music. He seems to hear only 
with one ear, and only certain sounds, but, 
oh! how grateful we are for that much! 


wearing a hearing 
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Through the Tracy material Al has 
started his lip reading and speech. He 
will try to say things to us and when we 
don’t understand he points to his lips and 
tries so hard. When he wants the name 
of something he pulls us down and puts his 
finger on our lips. He lip reads many 
simple commands; for example, “Where 
is your coat?” and “Give it to Daddy,” 
“Kiss the baby,” and so forth. 


His words are mama, ca (car), tuh 
(truck), hi, bye, aby (baby), Aor (horse), 
and a beautiful crowing noise for roosters 
and all birds. Also doggy, and Sahgee 
(Sergeant, his dog’s name). 

We started speech work with the mmmm 
sound, lips together. He puts his hand on 
my face, and feels the sound. Then ma 
mma mma which he tried to copy. From 
there on he picked up the oo sound and the 
other vowel sounds. 

We have had some difficulty getting an 
ear tip made to fit Al, for they all work 
loose when he walks, but we will try again. 
I made a vest to hold his hearing aid. He 
can put it on and take it off easily and 
then he doesn’t tire. He is a slight child 
and the aid is pretty heavy. 

Mrs. J. R., Illinois 


A Good Little Pinnochio 


Jimmy lost his mother when three years 
old, passed through a very difficult period, 
and then learned how to be happy and 
independent. 


Perhaps I had better start off by re- 
introducing our family. There are Mother 
and Dad; Richard, fourteen; Marilyn, ten; 
and Jimmy, six. Jimmy, born deaf, is my 
brother’s only child. He has been in 
school since shortly before his third birth- 
day. That first year in a private school, 
was too eventful for him to accomplish 
much. His mother became seriously ill 
in November of that year and died the 
following January. After that, Jim had 
measles and a very bad time with whoop- 
ing cough. During the nine months after 
he lost his mother he lived with seven 
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different “mothers,” and finally came to 
us in September. 

No one had had him long enough to 
learn what his gestures meant and I sus- 
pect that everyone, for pity’s sake or per- 
haps to avoid trouble, let him have his 
own way. Can you imagine the behavior 
problems that confronted us those first 
few weeks? Tantrums, plain and fancy; 
refusing to eat; babbling; and trips to 
the bathroom most of the night. 


Jim’s health wasn’t good and the rest 

of the family really suffered from nervous 
strain and loss of sleep. Luckily, we found 
cures for all those ailments within a few 
weeks. They are all in the past and nearly 
forgotten. Now we have a good little 
Pinocchio who gets into just a normal 
amount of mischief and is seldom deliber- 
ately naughty. 
- This is Jim’s third year at school. The 
first two years he played more than he 
worked. Frequent colds kept him in the 
infirmary much of the time. I think his 
inattention might have been largely due 
to poor health. This year he hasn’t missed 
any classes except for his measles “vaca- 
tion.” He has settled down and is really 
going ahead. In the past few weeks he has 
shown a big improvement. He will speak 
short sentences now and repeat words quite 
accurately. Today he said merthiolate, 
with the r very soft. His reading is fair 
but his writing is not so good. His teacher 
tells me that all the left-handers have that 
trouble. 

We're still not sure that he has residual 
hearing but we keep hoping. The school, 
in the past, has frowned on hearing aids 
for the small children; however, some 
changes in their methods are planned for 
next year. Possibly most of the children 
will use earphones. Jim has hearing tests 
frequently, but so far, they have been un- 
satisfactory. 

He is such a happy, independent young- 
ster, enthusiastic about everything he does; 
maybe I should add, at home, for some- 
times he’s a perfect little donkey about les- 
sons at school. We don’t try to teach him 
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formal lessons on week-ends for it seems 
to me that his every waking moment is 
spent in learning. He wants to know about 
everything; so we talk a lot, tell him names 
of things, read a little, and work on his 
scrap book, using any pictures that appeal 
to him. 

He likes books, especially the animated, 
pull-out or build-up kind. Also puzzles, 
blocks, any kind of building toy, modeling 
clay, and paints. He has adopted Rich- 
ard’s hobby—electricity. The two boys 
hook up lights, bells, and buzzers, using 
a powerful battery instead of the house 
current. They haven’t any earphones yet, 
but two old telephones keep them busy 
and satisfied. 

Jim likes to play out doors when the 
weather is nice. There are several small 
children near here about his age and they 
treat him as an equal. At least once each 
week he writes the new words he has 
learned at school. 

I guess I spoil him a little on week-ends 
by doing only the most necessary house- 
hold tasks so that I can spend more time 
with him. When vacations arrive he can’t 
understand why I must work most of the 
time. He sits here at the table now, draw- 
ing a completely armed, and very noisy, 
battleship. The “jabberwocky” is flying 
at me sixty words a second, so if this let- 
ter isn’t quite coherent you will know why. 

Mrs. A. M. B., New York 


Incidental Lip Reading Lessons 


Johnny, two and a half years old when 
this letter was written, is deaf; his sister, 


Becky, four and a half, has normal hearing. 


I have stopped all formal lip reading for 
Johnny because, when I am home so sel- 
dom, he just wants to play with me and 
it seems unfair to try to force him to sit 
down to a lesson. So we devise games 
and activities that, incidentally, have lip 
reading practice in them. Becky and 
Johnny hunt for crackers hidden in a shoe, 
a hat, or a cup. Both of them have to figure 
_ out from lip reading in which object the 
cracker is hidden; then whichever one goes 
to the right object first gets the cracker. 
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To date Becky is a better lip reader than 


Johnny, but he gets to eat his cracker » 


quite often, too. 
Games of this nature and the carrying 


out of all daily routine commands make - 


up his chief lip reading practice. While 
he is getting dressed he is told to get his 


shoe, his sock, and other articles. At 


breakfast he is told to carry his empty 
dishes out to Anna in the kitchen. We 
tell him to wash his hands, to put his 
toys away, to get his snow suit, that it is 
time to go to bed, and so on throughout 
the day. Of course he does most of these 
things and of course understands them 
without lip reading because he knows it‘is 
time to do such-and-such and his day is 
pretty routine. On the other hand, I am 
convirtced now of the importance of this 
kind of training even before a child really 
understands the words that are used. It 
may seem strange, but I believe that if a 
child is exposed to lots and lots of words, 
spoken in sentences rather than just one 
word at a time, he becomes more aware 
of language and later on will quickly un- 
derstand that language consists of many 
words put together to make a special mean- 
ing; not that language consists of single 
words like baby talk. This is another 
reason why I have not been pushing 
Johnny along the lines of specific lip read- 
ing. Later, of course, he will have to 
have it. 


Mrs. J. F., New York 
Outgrowing Childhood Ils 


Betty, now nine, has outgrown croup, 
colds and other childhood ills, and so her 
mother writes a word of encouragement to 
other mothers. 


I want to give a word of encouragement 
to all of you mothers whose children are 
ill a great deal. Betty was ill the greater 
part of her first three years. She also had 
many colds and croup until the past couple 
of years. She weighed tonight just before 
she went to bed and weighs 84 pounds— 
and she was only nine in May. So maybe 
those of you with younger children can 

(Continued on page 796) 
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An Acoustic Training Program* 
For Severely Deaf Children __ 


By Grace Harris 


IV. Piano 
| F A PIANO is available, exercises with 


vowel sounds may be worked out to 

ascertain at what pitch or pitches the 
child responds best, and to help him de- 
velop different pitches in speech and hear- 
ing. 
Have the child place his hands on the 
piano that he may feel the vibration. Print 
HIGH over the treble part of the keyboard, 
and Low over the bass. Strike a heavy 
bass chord while the child watches and 
feels. Tell him that’s Low. Do likewise 
for HIGH. 

Strike a low chord and say, “Moo,” at 
that pitch, while the child has one hand 
on the piano and one on your face. Re- 
peat this, having the child feel your chest. 
Repeat, when one of his hands is touching 
your throat. Follow the same procedure 
using a treble chord. 

Have the child stand close to you, as he 
touches the piano. Play a low chord, and 
say, “Moo,” at that pitch into his ear. Do 
likewise with a high chord. When this has 
been done three or four times, see if the 
child can imitate the pitch. If he has little 
or no apparent hearing, this will take a 
long time to accomplish. Use chords of 
different pitches, saying the sound at each 
pitch into his ear as you play. Record the 
pitch or pitches at which he responds. 
Record the pitch at which he usually 
speaks. Even if he doesn’t respond with 
any degree of variation in pitch at first, 
keep on having him feel the vibration of 
the piano, your face, throat, larynx, chest, 
and say the sound at each pitch close to 
his ear. This should be done trying out 
both ears, the left at one time, the right 
at another. 

These exercises are not for the purpose 


*Part II of three parts. Continued from Oc- 
tober. 


of differentiating between sounds, but for 
differentiating between pitches of the same 
sound. It is known to be very effective in 
finding out at what pitch the child re- 
sponds and at what pitch he speaks. With 
persistent effort and training, many chil- 
dren have been educated to recognize and 
respond to other pitches. Regardless of 
how much or how little hearing the child 
possesses, the value in educating the audi- 
tory mechanism to recognize different 
pitches lies in the fact that the training 
carries over into speech and improves the 
pitch and inflection. 

The use of the piano with the hearing 
aid is discussed later. Continue training 
at the piano, without amplification, even 
after the aid has been introduced. One 
method accelerates success in the other. 

As the child is exposed to more and 
more training, additional vowels are in- 
troduced, and in time, he will have had 
acoustic exercises involving most of the 
vowels found in a speaking vocabulary. As 
his response becomes more and more ac- 
curate, the distance of sound from his ear 
is gradually increased. 


V. Words 


By this time, the child has had auricular 
training with gross sounds, with music, 
with speech in whole sentences as you talk 
into his ear, and with vowel sounds in 
word form. He may be able to lipread 
names of some objects in his environment, 
and possibly to imitate words he can lip- 
read. If he is an older child, in school, 
he may have quite a large lip reading 
vocabulary. That will be of value in the 
following exercise. In any case, he has 
come to associate speech with objects and 
people, is getting ideas or has established 
ideas through your talking to him or 
through previous academic training. If his 
lipreading vocabulary is very small, the 
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acoustic training with words, sentences or 
stories, will accelerate its development. If 
the lipreading vocabulary is larger, this 
training will increase it and make spoken 
language more meaningful for him. In 
both cases, the speech will improve and 
progress more quickly. 


Nouns, This Time 


This exercise has to do with nouns. I’ 


shall use the words “airplane” and “ball.” 
These are suggested because they are 
probably familiar to him, and because 
they have a different number of syllables. 
However, if the child doesn’t have a ball, 
use some other object with which he is 
familiar. An older child may be interested 
in different objects. In that case, use some 
that you know he will appreciate. Be sure 
that the words do not have the same num- 
ber of syllables. It is preferable to use a 
two syllable word and a one syllable word 
to begin with. 

Place a ball and a toy airplane on a 
table near you. Hold the child on your 
lap, or if he is older, have him stand by 
you so that his body is touching yours. 
Point to or pick up the ball and say, “ball.” 
Take his hand and let him touch the ball. 
If he wishes to handle it, let him do so. 
While he is looking at you, tell him again 
it is a ball. Say it again, and as you do 
so, clap your hands once. Say it again, and 
as you do so, clap his hands once. Point to 
or touch the ball each time. 

Now, take the airplane and say, “air- 
plane,” while he is watching you. Let him 
touch it or pick it up. Tell him again that 
it is an airplane. Say it a third time and 
as you do so, clap your hands twice. Say 
it again and this time while speaking, clap 
his hands twice. Point to or pick up the 
airplane each time. 

The clapping makes more of a game out 
of the process, and helps the child in differ- 
entiating between the two words, but it 
isn’t necessary to use the clapping idea. 
Instead, you might tap the child’s arm 
gently, or pat his cheek—anything that 
will help to emphasize the difference in 
the number of syllables in the two words. 
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The mirror may be used to advantage 
once more. Let the child see you as you 
say each word and indicate the object. 
Let him feel the vibration in your face as 


he watches. Let him listen, watch and feel. 


as you say each word into his ear. Carry 
out the clapping idea as you speak. 

As the child watches you in the mirror, 
say “ball,” into his ear, clap and point 
to the ball. Say “airplane,” clap twice and 
point to the airplane. Repeat this several 
times. 

With the child still watching you, say, 
“ball,” into his ear and clap. See if he 
will indicate the ball on the table. If not, 
show him and repeat the exercise. Do like- 
wise using the word “airplane,” remember- 
ing the two syllables. Continue with the 
two words in such a way until the child 
differentiates between them, through see- 
ing, feeling and listening. 

As in the exercise on vowel sounds, cover 
your mouth, letting the child see the upper 
part of your face, say one of the words 
into his ear, clap, and indicate the object. 
Do this for the other word. - 

Repeat this step, but have the child 
indicate the object and possibly imitate. 
Continue until he differentiates between the 
two words with ease. 


Sometimes With Mirror, Sometimes 


Without 


Now, dispense with the mirror for the 
next approach. (In the case of a very young 
child, the mirror may prove to be more of 
a distraction than an aid. If this is so, 
you will have to omit the use of it and 
carry on with the following procedure. 
However, try using the mirror first, as it 
allows for a more gradual approach and 
makes the exercise an easier one in the 
mind of the child.) 

Say, “ball” or “airplane” into his ear, 
while his hand is on your face. Place his 
hand on the object immediately after. 
With an older child you might show it to 
him instead. Say the second word and 
follow the same procedure. 

Say either word into his ear, and clap 
his hands or yours; then place his hand 
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on the object or show it to him. Do like- 
wise using the other word, remembering 
the number of claps for each. 

This last step or the last two may be 
repeated several times, depending on the 
response and cooperation of the child, his 
age, previous training, lip reading vocabu- 
lary, degree of deafness and the extent of 
his understanding of language. 

Then say the words. into his ear, with- 
out the clapping and without having his 
hand on your face. Help him to choose 
the right object each time. 

Eventually, during the course of the last 
steps, he will begin to understand what is 
expected of him, and will reach for the 
right object spontaneously or when asked. 
That will be his first experience in differ- 
entiating between two nouns spoken into 
his ear and recognized either from sound 
vibration or auditory perception. 

If he continues to have difficulty with 
the last step, revert to the former one or 
use the mirror. But keep on trying for 
the final one. 

When he has accomplished this, teach 
him to differentiate between two other 
words, such as, shoe and rabbit, or baby 
and mouth, using the same procedure. 


Take Plenty of Time 


Never introduce a third word or try 
working with three words until the child 
can differentiate between two. This train- 
ing cannot be hurried, and to do so will 
confuse and irritate the child. 

When he can differentiate between two 
words, introduce another, such as, “shoe.” 
Use the same procedure as you used with 
“ball” when you first began. It will go 
more quickly this time as he has an idea 
of what to do. 

Following the same outline as for ball 
and airplane, see if he can differentiate 
between shoe and airplane. 

Then try the three together, and see if 
he can indicate which of the three you 
said. 

If he fails in this attempt, go back to 
using two words; then use three again. 

Once the child learns to recognize three 
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or four words through the ear, recognition 
of others will come somewhat faster. 


Keep the working periods short, so that 
the child will remain interested. It can 
be a fascinating, interesting experience’ 
for adult and child. Whenever he responds _ 
well, or tries, express your approval and 
make him feel successful in this “guessing 
game.” 


Shortly after he has learned to recog- 
nize several nouns, introduce action words, 
such as, bow, hop, run, jump, go, fall, etc. 
Start with one of these, for instance, bow, 
and follow the same outline as was used 
for the word, ball. Of course, it will be 
necessary for you and the child to go 
through the action of bowing, instead of 
indicating an object as in the case of ball. 
A picture illustrating the action of bowing 
would suffice if the child is of school age 


or has some language background. 


The child may be ‘taught to differentiate 
between a noun and a verb, such as bow 
and airplane, having him carry out the 
action for one and indicate the other by 
pointing at it. Gradually lead up to differ- 
entiating between two action words, recog- 
nizing any one of three action words, two 
action words and a noun, or two nouns 
and an action word. 


When he responds to a few words cor- 
rectly and quickly, try speaking into his 
ear when his body is not touching yours 
but when he is standing beside you. Use 
just two words at first, being sure that 
he knows which two they are. If he fails 
after a few attempts, do not keep it up 
until he becomes so discouraged that his 
attitude is one of annoyance and weari- 
ness. Always revert to something to which 
he can respond, and later try this new 
approach. 


He may learn to differentiate between 
and recognize many words through the 
ear. However, the idea is not necessarily 
to train him to interpret every word in the 
English language. If he is found, in time, 
to possess some usable hearing, it is quite 
possible that he will learn to interpret, 

(Continued on page 790) 
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omnmar Teachers of Lip 


Alabama 


Birmingham & 

Miss DoroTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


Massachusetts 


Boston 15 

Miss May H. L&avis 

886 Commonwealth Ave. 

Boston 16 

New ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 


California Phone: Kenmore 6520 
Brockton 
Beverly Hills Miss Harrier M. Grpson 


70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Worcester 2 


Mes. M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 
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Reading 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. JouHn E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 

Phone: Pennypacker 6780 
Scranten 

Mrs. BrATRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 
Swarthmore 

Mrs. Wm. T. 

511 Walnut Lane 

Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


San Jose 

Mrs. C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Mrs. ArrHur J. Youne Rhode Island 


21 Fruit St. 
Barbara 
Iss Frances E. Davipson ichigan 
1615% Bath Street a 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Education 
Colorado Michigan 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


New Hampshire 


Hillsborough Center 
Miss Mary G. HEARTY 


New Jersey 
East Orange 
Mrs. Susrz F. Variox 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


District of Columbia 


Washington (9) 

Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 

<— Biltmore Street, N. W. 
one: 00-1780 182 Ellison St. 


Riverside 

Mrs. FLORENCE LORBEER 
2311 Conn, Ave., N. W. 
Phone: North 1874. 


Miss Frances H. Downes 


New York 


Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 


Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Mrs. ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIB 


404 W. 116th St., Apt. 41, 


Zone 27 
Florida Miss Mary Paving 
Winter Park Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. PorTer 


215 Intorlachen Ave, Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss MARTHA P. TURNER 
850 Park Ave., Zone 21 


tate Normal Oollege 


Mrs. MarGcarer S. RICHARDSON 


87-40 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, L 


842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 


Providence (6) 
Iss Marre SLAOK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCavuGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 


Greenville 
Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Louise HILLYER 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston (6) 

Miss ALion I. PUTNAM 
8610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mrs. P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LYNCHBURG SCHOOL oF LIP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHU 
Georgia 654 Madison Ave., near 60th wSt. Washington 
Rome Zone 21 


Miss EvizapeTH KNOWLES 


Hotel Greystone Miss Margaret DUNN 


Phone: 6561 Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 2745 
Syracuse 
Ilinoi Miss ELIzABETH G. DELANY 
mois 510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 
Chicago 


Miss GERTRUDP TORREY 


No. 912-410 So. Michigan Ave. North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2140 Queen Street 


Kansas 
Wichita Ohio 
Miss LENNA BRYANT Columbus 


Miss Marirz K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4928 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Wes. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


Wisconsin 
Appleton 
Mrs. Eupora H. SPIEGELBERG 
946 E. Pacific St. 
Phone: 2343 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WOROCESTES 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


The Magiograph Method of Conducting 
Meetings for the Deaf 


By RicuarD W. ANNAND 


about the difficulty which is experi- 

enced by people of all degrees of 
deafness when attempting to take part in 
conferences, committee meetings, debates, 
and the like. 

Where some of the members of these 
gatherings are normal hearing folk, the 
deaf people tend to get left out, or sink 
into the background. (By deaf in this case 
I mean those who cannot have their hear- 
ing restored properly by means of an aid 
—for those that can, you will agree, be- 
come to all intents and purposes normal 
hearing people again.) 

The comparative quickness of apprehen- 
sion on the part of hearing people at meet- 
ings for the deaf has the effect of making 
them appear brighter, and enabling them 
to sway the meeting out of all proportion 
to their true value. The deaf people on the 
other hand appear comparatively dull, and 
often do not grasp what point is being dis- 
cussed until after it has been settled by 
the others—which is not a right state of 
affairs. The deaf people gain their in- 
formation second hand, and it is difficult 
for them to keep pace. 

Although I believe that great things can 
be achieved in sociai conversation by lip 
reading (one has only to look at some of 
our outstanding lip readers to realize this) , 
yet I do not think that lip reading is prac- 
ticable at meetings where technical details 
are introduced, and where the actual words 
used are often very important. Further, 
the subjects at a meeting (especially where 


Fs some time I have been concerned 


new ideas are brought up) are often difb- 
cult to follow because they are new, and 
therefore it is more difficult to employ 
guess work to fill in the gaps than in 
general conversation where it is good 
enough if one gets the gist. Apart from 
these points just mentioned, we must con- 
sider the question from the average stand- 
ard of lip reading achieved; and I think, 
however pro-lip-reading we are, our best 
lip readers will tell you that even they find 
that meetings are not easy to follow. 

Taking it therefore that lip reading is 
impracticable at meetings, we must look 
for some method of conducting gatherings 
for the deaf where everyone is at the same 
advantage irrespective of the condition of 
his hearing. 

With the foregoing in view I have re- 
cently given considerable thought to a 
method which I believe has great possi- 
bilities, and which, if widely adopted, may 
go far towards enabling deaf people to con- 
duct their own affairs very much more 
than they do at the moment, when this is 
done largely by normal hearing folk or 
those whose hearing aids are adequate. We 
have tried this method out at our club 
here, and the results have been most en- 


couraging. 


Method | 

The method is, briefly, the employment 
of the magic lantern and the blank ground 
glass slide. Blank magic lantern slides are 
dealt round to the members of the meeting 
like a pack of cards. One side of the slide 
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is of ground glass and can be written on 
with a pencil. Members who want to “say” 
anything at the meeting write their names 
on the top of the slide, and underneath 
whatever they want to “say.” The slides 
are then collected by someone detailed for 
that purpose, inserted one by one into the 
magic lantern, and projected on to the 
screen for everybody to see. Immediately 
the slide has been projected, an “Hon. 
Washer-Off” scrubs the pencil marks off 
the slide, which is then available for further 
use. 


The Chairman controls the flow of slides 
through the lantern, reading them before 
projecting them, and adding his own “re- 
marks” on slides of his own in red pencil. 
He can throw out any slide on which ir- 
relevant matter has been written. It is 
suggested that the “spzaker” should stand 
up whenever a slide of his appears on the 
screen so that everyone realizes who is 
meant to be “talking”—otherwise the name 
on the slide goes unconnected with any 
personality. By this means, members of 
the meeting will get to know each other by 
name very much more quickly than nor- 
mally, for we all know how difficult it is for 
deaf people to get hold of people’s names, 
which they never hear used. A rigid con- 
trol of the flow of slides by the Chairman 
is absolutely essential, and in order that he 
may be relieved for this duty, it is better 
to have a separate person to work the lan- 
tern, who only projects the slides which 
are handed to him by the Chairman. With 
a 500-watt electric lamp it is possible to 
obtain an image of sufficient brilliance on 
the screen to be clearly visible with the 
ordinary room lamps turned up, as long 
as the magic lantern is not too far from 
the screen. It is thus possible to have 
sufficient light on in the room to see to 
write by. ) 


Criticisms 


Space: I do not pretend that the scheme 
has no weaknesses. For one thing every- 
one will at once remark that the space for 
writing on the slide is very limited. This 
is true, but it does not condemn the prin- 
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ciple. By an arrangement of lenses, larger 
slides could be used. Alternatively, several 
slides can be used by the same person. In 
any case, who would not contend that con- 


ciseness is a virtue at meetings? And. 


this will be encouraged by the above sys. 
tem. 

Time Factor: The method is liable to 
be subjected to adverse criticism in that 
it is slow. At first sight it may seem to be 
so, but this not in actual fact the case, 
These are reasons why: 

a. Improved methods of organization, 
collecting slides, etc., will speed things up. 

b. The necessity for conciseness saves 
time. 

c. Much matter can be prepared on the 
slides before ever the meeting starts. 

d. At an ordinary verbal meeting it is 
not practicable for everybody to talk at 
once (though this is often tried out!) On 
the other hand it is possible, by the above 
method, for everybody to write at once 
(without interfering with anyone else) and 
the slides may then be projected through 
the magic lantern as quickly as they. can 
be read. In this way the views of many 
more people can be “heard” on a subject 
in any given time than at a verbal meeting. 
It will be readily seen that this advantage 
is more pronounced the larger the meeting. 


Financial Aspects 

These blank slides cost about 10 cents 
each, which means a considerable outlay 
if they are to be used in large numbers. Of 
course, once bought, the slide can be used 
as many times as you like—until it breaks! 
But all the same, the cost of these slides, if 
borne by a club, would represent a con- 
siderable slice out of the club funds. 

It is therefore suggested that if the meth- 
od is to be adopted regularly, individuals 
should buy their own slides, bring them 
to the meeting, and take them away again 
afterwards. By this means they can, if they 
wish, prepare slides in their own good 
time between meetings—and there is no 
question of forgetting what you meant to 
say, as not infrequently happens at a ver- 

(Continued on page 788) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Democrats and Republicans. As 

my favorite columnist, Billy Rose, 
remarks, there should be a bust in solid 
gold to honor the man that invented Santa 
Claus, since “he must be a pretty special 
fellow who can come up with a gimmick 
that makes Democrats give something to 
Republicans every year.” I hope everyone 
who reads this has at least some of the 
makings of a merry Christmas, including 
a warm fire and plenty of poinsettias. My 
own poinsettias are beginning to perk up 
and turn reddish, though it is still Novem- 
ber as I write. 


I have been away on a long trip, and am 
at the moment in the uncomfortable pro- 
cess of getting back into my accustomed 
groove, fitting my mind into routine chores 
again, while digesting the impressions of 
six weeks of flying around. It isn’t easy, 
any more than it is easy to persuade my 
desk drawers to accept the accumulation 
of papers I always manage to collect, even 
when I am living in a suit case. 

However difficult postwar travel is, there 
is a kind of irresponsibility about all 
travel that enables one to slough off the 
claims of everyday duties, and reassuming 
them is often painful. Also, there is the 
pain of remembering the people one saw 
briefly and said goodbye to, the people who 
live away off There while one is apparently 
committed to living Here. There are all 
the claims and counter claims, all the ten- 
tacles of personal preferences that pull one 
in opposite directions, East and West. 

How shall I answer which is best 
Of all the fires that burn? 


I’ve been too often host or guest 
At every fire in turn. 


M ERRY Christmas, everybody, both 


My mind is a medley of impressions, 
pleasures, regrets, discontents, all mixed 
up with the warm feeling of happiness 
that there are so many pleasant people in 
the world in spite of all the dreadfulness 
and horror that are still going on in it. And 
there is a still warmer feeling at the realiza- 


tion that there are still babies in the 
world, happy, alive, healthy babies. 

Every time I meet up with a new one, I 
find that there are new ideas about taking 
care of babies. I lived through the period 
of triangular diapers and learned to accept 
rectangular ones with great casualness. 
I have learned about burping, though no 
babies were burped—at least not scientifi- 
cally—while I was young; and now I 
learn that it is no longer comme il faut to 
let a baby lie horizontal while giving 
him his bottle. He is propped up at, say, 
an angle of 45 degrees, so he can look 
around and see what is going on as he 
takes his dinner. The idea, I gather, is 
that this makes him feel more a part of 
things and conduces to better digestion or 
something. It is all very interesting. 


A Volta Bureau Baby Show 


And speaking of babies, one of the 
nicest parties ever given in my honor was 
one composed of five babies and ten adults. 
All the employees, past and present, of 
the Volta Bureau who were then living 
in Washington, were invited to tea, and 
were told to bring their offspring. Not all 
of them managed it, but there was a seven 
weeks old baby girl, and there were four 
other little girls, ranging from three months 
old to five years. They were all wonderful 
children, and four of them belong to the 
Volta Bureau’s former subscription man- 
ager, who has since moved over to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. They were 
interesting to watch, for they have the 
security of children who are wanted and 
yet not too much possessed, so they enter- 
tained themselves delightfully and inde- 
pendently in their own fashion, without 
bothering anybody. 

It was fun to see all these old friends 
who worked together so long, and they 
and their babies contributed to the feeling 
of personal friendliness that has emanated 
from the Volta Bureau for more than half 
a century. “The dear, warm Volta Bureau,” 
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as one of my correspondents recently 
phrased it, is not an exaggerated expres- 
sion, for in spite of the tall Egyptian col- 
umns, the appalling number of front steps, 
and the austere outlines of the old build- 
ing, the Volta Bureau is a very human 
place, as thousands of people who have 
sought help there during the past sixty 
years have borne witness. 

There is a human interest about this 
business of deafness that saturates any 
organization which has dealt with it over 
a long period. It transcends time and 
space, reaching all the way back into the 
past, to Napoleon Bonaparte and Ales- 
sandro Volta, who all unknowingly gave 
the Volta Bureau its name; through Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, who gave it sustenance 
and meaning; to all the countless children 
and grown persons who have had to strug- 
gle with the difficulties of being deaf. The 
human potentialities of the Volta Bureau 
are known from Rhodesia to Moscow, and 
from Melbourne to Buenos Aires. 


Fiona of Southern Rhodesia 


In proof of which I offer a letter I re- 
ceived just the other day from a little 
deaf girl in Southern Rhodesia, whom I 
quoted in this column last year. She has 
been deaf all her life and as her home is 
on a ranch in Central Africa, she has been 
taught by a teacher of the deaf who went 
out to her from England. Now Fiona is 
living with her teacher in Salisbury, S. R., 
while she attends a school for hearing 
girls. Her letter is printed exactly as she 
wrote it, without one correction. 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Thank you very much for putting my 
letter in the Volta Review and for your 
lovely long letter. 

I am very sorry I did not write before, 
the thing is that I forget and have so many 
letters to answer. 

No, I do not like travelling by car or 
by train either. They make me feel sick. 
I have not been on a boat since I was 
three. Perhaps I will go in one or the 
other when I go to Scotland next year. 

We have left the Blackies who so kindly 
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kept us for so long and have at last found 
two rooms for which we have been looking 
for so long a time. We had to live at St, 
Mary’s for a while at the end of last year, 
till Miss Rider found the rooms. 4 Row: 
land Sq. is a nice place and its an ordinary 
sized house. Miss Rider and I live in two 
rooms, one upstairs and one downstairs, 
We are very fortunate because we have 
enough room and plenty of cupboards to 
hold things. 

There are Mr. and Mrs. Ball who have 
two rooms upstairs and a tiny balkony 
and a lady called Miss Godwin. She lives 
in a tiny room. We can get flowers and 
fruit out of the garden. Just now Ri is 
putting on some maize to cook which Mrs. 
Woram has given us. Mrs. Woram (the 
owner of the house) is most unfortunate 
because her husband died some years ago. 
Sons called Desmond and Terence are in 
school in South Africa. Desmond is going 
to be an architect. 

When is your birthday? 
typwrite your letters? 

I am in St. IV now and nowadays we 
write in ink. I spilt some ink on my table 
and got in a dreadful row. 

With good wishes to you. 


Do you 


FIONA. 


Fiona rides her bicycle to school every 
day. She belongs to the Girl Guides, and 
went to her first meeting alone. Her Guide 
Captain often remarks that she forgets 
Fiona is deaf. Fiona holds her own in 
school with girls who hear, and, remark- 
able fact, “English is her strong point,” 
writes her teacher. 


Does Autosuggestion Help? 


Here is part of a letter from our young 
English geologist who was deafened dur- 
ing the war, and has rehabilitated himself 
so effectively that he is now director of a 
department at the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester. 

The job goes well. Often it is pretty 
strenuous, and now and then I long for the 
energy of Popeye after a good mouthful 
of spinach. But it’s really a delightful job, 
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and I can think of nothing more enjoyable 
which I should like to do. At present I’m 
arranging a special temporary exhibit deal- 
ing with radioactivity, with a tube blink- 
ing to show some of the radiations coming 
off a piece of pitchblende. We’ve got an 
assortment of uranium-bearing minerals 
from the Great Bear Lake, Canada, but 
can’t quite run to a demonstration of the 
atomic bomb! Maybe this is just as well, 
for I suspect we in England, just as you, 
have got a trifle tired of the subject after 
the Bikini press reports. 


I’ve been lecturing recently to Honours 
Students, also climbing hills in Skye to 
gather rock specimens, both quite exhilarat- 
ing occupations. And there have been so 
many enquiries at the Museum and other 
talking business that the old lip reading 
is in really good form. I think autosug- 
gestion is rather helpful up to a point, 
don’t you? You go on telling yourself 
that you’re a good lip reader, until you 
become one! Some day perhaps I'll be able 
to write and let you know the results of 
this little experiment. 


M. E., MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


How About It? 


How about it, friends, do you think 
autosuggestion plays a part in lip read- 
ing? I am willing to agree that there is 
a lot that is subjective about this accom- 
plishment. I have rarely succeeded in 
reading the lips of a person who did not 
believe in the possibility of lip reading, 
and I usually perform beautifully for the 
individual who starts out with saying, “I 
think you’re just wonderful.” I even car- 
ried on a dinner conversation once with 
a gentleman who had 
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companions. It was all very distracting, 
but he was so enthusiastic over the idea 
of my being able to understand his con- 
versation without hearing it that he ac- 
tually did get most of it across to me. 


Cradle to Grave 


We started this month’s discussions with 
babies, so here, to round things off, is 
something about tombs. One of the Volta 
Bureau correspondents is a young deaf 
woman who works for a florist in New 
Orleans: 


Business was not so good last month— 
just the usual summer slack—but we shall 
be jolted into action on All Saints Day— 
November 1—with the big rush orders 
pouring in for cemetery bouquets. All 
Saints Day is observed by Catholics every- 
where, but in New Orleans it is observed 
by both Catholics and Protestants. They 
order bouquets of flowers and place them 
at the tombs of deceased relatives. They 
have chairs around the tombs and visit 
with their dead, receive callers, even hold 
style shows in the cemeteries. That day is 
a legal holiday in New Orleans. The tombs 
are painted and cleaned in advance, and 
the cemeteries are thoroughly cleaned up 
a week before All Saints Day. Boys often 
earn a bit of money painting tombs for 
their owners. We have lots of orders for 
cemetery bouquets to be placed in vases 
near the tombs. 

M. M., Loutstana. 


Having thus rounded the cycle from 
birth to death, and being confronted also 
with the end of a year, a dying year that 
has been dying for a long time and that 
nobody will regret, let us hope for better 

things in 1947, And 


a walrus mustache, 
but who was deter- 
mined to talk to me 
nevertheless, holding 
up his moustache 
with both hands as he 
spoke, a performance 
that was vastly enter- 
taining to our table 


Talk Things Over in 
Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


may God rest us 
merry for the final 
weeks of 1946. Good | 
luck and good 
Christmas to every- 
body. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mo.iy MATHER. 
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The Night Before 


By Joun A, FERRALL 


quite naturally an expert in the care 

and handling of children. He dis- 
covered long ago, he tells me, the ideal 
method of getting along with them. He 
merely allows them to do as they please. 
This, he says, works pretty well with grown 
folks; but it is truly marvelous with chil- 
dren. Besides, he adds, it permits them to 
learn in the splendid old school of Trial 
and Error. He tells a story to illustrate that 
point. A mother was traveling in a Pullman 
car with her small son and her maid. The 
boy and the maid were several seats back of 
the mother, so that she could not see them 
very well, even when she turned her head, 
as she did often. But she could hear them. 
And she became quite exasperated over the 
the maid’s continuous “No, you mustn’t 
touch it!” “No, you can’t have it!” “No, let 
it alone!” The mother finally turned and 
called back sharply to the maid: “Marie, 
let him have it—whatever it is—and quiet 
him.” There was a silence and then a 
scream of pain from the boy. The mother 
left her seat and hurried back. “Didn’t I 
tell you to let him have it—whatever it was 
he wanted?” she demanded, angrily. “Let 
him have it.” “I did, ma’am,” said the 
maid, demurely. “He wanted a bug crawl- 
ing on the car window. Jt was a hornet!” 
So that’s the way it works out, Kendricks 
explains. The older children pass along to 
the younger ones the news that Mr. Kend- 
ricks knows best. And that’s the secret of 
his mastery of them. With this background, 
it was not surprising that he was asked to 
come over to the Dalys’ Christmas Eve to 
stay with the younger children while the 
father and mother fixed up the Christmas 
tree in the recreation room in the basement. 
Veronica, it seems, was in a Christmas play 
and had to leave home right after dinner 
and could not get back until late. Since the 
invitation included dinner, Kendricks ac- 


cepted quite readily. Mrs. Daly’s pies, he- 


S ait Kendricks is a bachelor, he is 


tells me, are really wonderful. He was there 
promptly and did ample justice to the din- 
ner—and the pie. 

Dinner over, Kendricks and the three 
younger children adjourned to the living 
room, while Mr. and Mrs. Daly did the 
dishes before going down to work on the 
Christmas tree. Kendricks, it appears, is 
no longer trusted to do dishes in the Daly 
home. Some months ago he was there, dry- 
ing and putting away the dishes as Mrs. 
Daly washed them. He was down on his 
knee, putting pots and pans in the lower 
section of the kitchen cabinet and did not 
notice that Mrs. Daly had one of the upper 
doors open. Hence when he arose he hit 
his head against the edge of the opened 
door. It hurt like the dickens, he says, but, 
like most deafened men, he is stoical and 
so did not cry out and Mrs. Daly’s atten- 
tion was not called to the accident at the 
moment. Not at the moment, but when 
she did turn toward him she uttered a cry 
and called to her husband. He led Ken- 
dricks to the bathroom and Kenny dis- 
covered that his hair was matted with 
blood, which was trickling down on his 
shirt collar. He looked to be rather seri- 
ously hurt, but it turned out that one of 
those little bandage strips could remedy 
the matter. But, as I’ve said, he’s no longer 
trusted to help with the dishes over there. 

“*Twas the night before Christmas,’ ” he 
began, as the children gathered about his 
chair. 

“Aw, not that ole one,” pleaded Danny, 
aged 11. “We had that in school.” 

“Tell us some stories—in French,” de- 
manded nine-year-old Clara Ellen, who is 
beginning to learn French. 

“Il y avait une fois, une, deux, trois 
ours,” began Kendricks promptly. “Un 
grand ours, un ours de grandeur moyenne, 
et un petit ours. Les—” 

“Aw, that ain’t fair,” protested Danny, 
whose accomplishments do not include a 
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knowledge of French. “Put it in good ole 
U.S.A. language.” 

“You're just plain dumb,” declared Clara 
Ellen. “Mr. Kendricks said “There were 
one time one, two, three bears; a large 
bear; a bear of largeness less; and a bear 
of even lesser largeness.” 

“He didn’t say bears, he said ours—I 
guess I could understand that.” 

“He said ours,” Clara Ellen told him. 
“And ours is bears.” She looked a bit 
doubtful at that. “Or is it are bears?” 

“Well, I know he said ours,” argued 
Danny. “Didn’t you?” 

“Well,” said Kendricks, diplomatically, 
“you see I am totally deaf, so I really 
couldn’t hear what I said.” 

This answer seemed to puzzle Danny a 
bit, but he let it go. He had thought of 
something else. 

“I know you're deaf,” he said. 
how could you learn French?” 

“Veronica told us,” said Clara Ellen. 

“What did she tell you?” asked Ken- 
dricks, curious. 

“She said your teacher of lip reading 
found out she couldn’t teach you how to 
lip read good, so she learned you—she 
taught you to read French and German— 
to use up the time.” 

“That’s about correct,” nodded Ken- 
dricks. “Only, as a matter of fact, she 
found out that she couldn’t teach me 
French either. I’ve just discovered, how- 
ever, that there’s a reason—beside dumb- 
ness—why I couldn’t learn to read lips 
well. It cost me ten dollars, but it was 
worth it.” 

“T should say so,” said Danny, somewhat 
ambiguously. 

“T’ll bet it would cost Danny a lot more 
than ten dollars to prove he ain’t dumb,” 
said Clara Ellen. 

“Me dumb!” cried Danny. “Why I’m a 
thousand times smarter than you are.” 

“You're not! I’m a million times smarter 
than you. I—” 

“Now, now,” said Kendricks, “after all, 
it’s my dumbness that we’re talking about. 
What happened is that I had to be fitted 
for these new glasses. I told the examiner 
he’d have to write out his questions, as I 
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was a bum lip reader. Of course he’d al- 
ready found that out. And he says it’s no 
wonder, because my eyes aren’t good 
enough for it. Lip reading is pretty hard, 
you know. Some words are almost impos- 
sible to see—like circus—” 

“Wanna go to circus!” cried Betty, aged 
four, eagerly. 

“No circus until May, darling,” said 
Kendricks. “Then we'll all go.” 

This promise delighted her and she crept 
up closely into his arms. Danny, in the 
meantime, had tiptoed to the head of the 
stairs and looked down to see how the work 
on the Christmas tree was progressing. 

““Where’d we get the Christmas tree?” he 
wanted to know. 

“Silly!” cried Clara Ellen: 
bought it at Schmidt’s.” 

“I didn’t mean that; how’d it start?” 

“Well, there are a number of stories con- 
cerning the starting of the Christmas tree 
custom,” said Kendricks. “My own idea is 
that St. Joseph started it. When the stork 
brings a baby the father suffers—is as much 
upset, that is—as the mother. So I figured 
that St. Joseph was standing at the stable 
window wringing his hands when he 
noticed the pine trees on the hillside. The 
stars shining through the branches seemed 
to be right in the trees. That gave him an 
idea. He went out and cut a small tree and 
put it up in the stable. That was easy, since 
he was a carpenter. Then he whittled out 
some stars and placed them in the tree; and 
maybe a lighted candle or so. Tae Babe was 
delighted—so every birthday St. Joseph 
had a tree.” 

“T wanna hear about Snow White,” said 
Betty. So Kendricks told her of Snow 
White and the wicked queen. 

“That old queen was stupid,” said Clara 
Ellen. 

“‘Whaddyemean, stupid?” asked Danny. 

“Well,” said Clara Ellen, emphatically, 
“if she was so smart and could do all those 
wonderful things, why didn’t she just make 
herself prettier than Snow White and be 
done with it?” 

Perhaps you can answer that question. 
Kendricks? He turned the subject. 

A Merry Christmas to you! 


“Daddy 
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In the Books 


An Important Study of Deafness 


The Etiology of Deaf Mutism, with Special 
Reference to Heredity, by Harald Lindenov 
(translated from the Danish by Axel Ander- 
sen),J. Jorgensen & Company, Copenhagen, 
262 pp. 


Comments from the U. S. A. 


Lindenov’s study at the University In- 
stitute for Human Genetics, Copenhagen, 


had as its aims: 

1. To examine whether an objectively clinical 
clue can be found to the differential diagnosis 
between hereditary and non-hereditary deaf- 
mutism. 

2. To examine whether, through an objective, 
clinical examination of the hearing children 
of the deaf-mute—possibly . other relatives— 
some clue may be found that will disclose a 
taint or disposition to deaf-mutism. 

3. To state the numeric proportion between per- 
sons with hereditary and those with non- 
hereditary deaf-mutism, and, in the various 
subsections of these 2 main groups, to indicate 
the sex-distribution and the importance of 
consanguinity. 

4. To examine the importance of external influ- 

ence to the occurrence of deaf-mutism. 

. To find the inheritance of the hereditary cases. 

. To examine whether any disposition to ac- 

quired deaf-mutism may be demonstrated and, 
if so, how it manifests itself. 

7. To find out whether the various other dis- 
orders of possible hereditary determination 
that occur in association with deaf-mutism or 

' in the families of the deaf-mutes have any 
relation to deaf-mutism and, if so, which re- 
lation. 

8. To state the importance of the results arrived 
at, with a view to eugenics. 


non 


The study involved personal examina- 
tions of 32 families with deaf-mutes and a 
census examination of deaf-mutes in certain 
Danish communities. Of 678 deaf-mutes 
employed, 480 appropriately classified non- 
selected individuals were examined. This 
group is an excellent representation of the 
deaf population in the communities under 
consideration. 

The first six chapters of the monograph 
are introductory and furnish a compre- 
hensive review of the pertinent literature. 
It is of interest to Americans that Lindenov, 


in tracing the literature on deafness from 


Herodotus to Urbanschitsch, Denker, and 
Fischer, takes issue with Fay’s (Marriages 
of the Deaf) findings. He critizes Fay’s 
report on the grounds of (1) validity and 
reliability of the questionnaire technique, 
(2) Fay’s competence as a layman in 
genetic and medical matters, (3) the lack 
of general acceptance at that time (1898) 
of Mendelian theories of heredity. 

We might take issue with Lindenov’s 
classification as a deaf mute a child whose 
onset of deafness occurs at or prior to 7-8 
years of age. This is too advanced an age 
to warrant such classification. He quite 
properly cautions us not to accept feeble- 
mindedness and aphasia as deaf-mutism. 
Lindenov disposes of rotation and galvanic 
reaction tests as inadequate for satisfac- 
tory differential diagnosis of deafness. 
Evidence seems to indicate that Muck’s 
adrenalin probe reflex, Langenbek’s princi- 
ples of symmetry, and X-ray examination 
have definitive diagnostic value. In gen- 
eral, past investigations indicate that 
hereditary deaf-mutism may be character- 
ized by symmetrical remnants of hearing 
and acquired deaf-mutism shows an asym- 
metrical pattern of hearing residue. Fur- 
thermore, hereditary deaf-mutism shows 
irritability of the vestibular apparatus 
while it is either decreased or non-existent 
in persons with acquired deaf-mutism. 
The relationship of the structure of the 
temporal bone and irritability of the sym- 
pathetic to heredity deafness are also dis- 
cussed. 

Lindenov discusses the relationship to 
deaf-mutism of other disorders such as 
retinitis pigmentosa, feeblemindedness, and 
ataxia, and presents evidence of mild cor- 
relations with these entities. He questions 
Hammerschlag’s theory of a common or- 
ganic origin for sporadic deaf-mutism (de- 
generative type such as from consangu- 
inity), heredolabyrinthic deaf-mutism (lo- 
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cal disorders of organ of hearing), and 
otosclerosis. 

The literature suggests many heredi- 
tary theories and the general conclusion is 
that sporadic deaf-mutism reveals a mono- 
meric, recessive inheritance and that in- 
heritance of labyrinthic hardness of hear- 
ing is dominant. Atresia of the external 
auditory meatus, when bilateral, may result 
from a developmental anomaly related to 
hereditary occurrence. Acquired deaf- 
mutism is generally the result of constitu- 
tional disorders, traumata, acute and 
chronic infections, and intoxications and 
otitis. Pathological anatomy may show 
malformation of the bone of the cochlea 
in association with defects of nerve tissue 
and malformation of the membranous con- 
nective tissue. 

Beginning with Chapter VII Lindenov 
presents his technique of examination, 
preparation of case record material, and 
detailed comprehensive family and indi- 
vidual data. No clinical symptom was 
found that could be used as a means of 
differential diagnosis between hereditary 
and acquired deaf-mutism. In the 32 fami- 
lies with deaf-mutes including 58 hearing 
members who were studied, examination of 
the function of hearing and vestibular irri- 
tability showed that no clinical symptom 
was found that could reveal a trait for 
sporadic deaf-mutism or on the whole dis- 
tinguish hearing member of families with 
deaf-mutism from other hearing persons. 
Statistics of the distribution of types of 
hereditary deaf-mutism are given; 45.5% 
of the total cases were of the hereditary 
type. There is a significant relationship 
of deaf-mutism and consanguinity of par- 
ents. Bottle-feeding predisposes to such 
disorders as rachitis and otitis media which 
may produce deaf-mutism. This was not 
true of hygiene and nutritional factors or 
alcoholism or tuberculosis in parents. 

The material presented shows generally 
that sporadic deaf-mutism is of monomeric, 
recessive transmission and that it is possi- 
ble to determine deaf-mutism of the heredo- 
labyrinthic type. There seems to be evi- 
dence that there is a predisposition to 
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acquire deaf-mutism, but the details of 
its transmission are not entirely clear. 
There is no conclusive evidence of connec- 
tion between either endogenous or exo- 
genous hardness of hearing and deaf- 
mutism. There is no correlation between 
deaf-mutism and feeble-mindedness except 
in connection with retinitis pigmentosa. 
There were no cases of hereditary ataxia 
available for study. No relationship to 
other disorders was found. We quote 
Lindenov’s statements on the prognosis of 
heredity of deaf-mutism: 

Between two persons with sporadic deaf- 
mutism, 100%. 

Between a person with sporadic deaf- 
mutism and one who is a carrier of a trait 
for sporadic deaf-mutism, 50%. 

Between two persens who are carriers of a 
trait for sporadic deaf-mutism, 25%. 

Between two persons with heredolabyrin- 
thic deaf-mutism, 75 or 100%. 

Between a person with heredolabyrinthic 
deaf-mutism and one without this disorder, 
50 or 100%. 

Lindenov’s study is an extremely sig- 
nificant contribution to the problem of 
hereditary deafness and the practical ques- 
tion of marriage and eugenics for the deaf. 
It merits wide and careful study not only 
by laboratory specialists but by those 
whose responsibility it is to guide the deaf. 

S. RIcHARD SILVERMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Comments from Denmark 


This is an extensive and painstaking 
work, for which the author received the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. 

Dr. Lindenov has personally examined 
the cases of 32 married deaf-mutes and 
their pedigrees, and in addition has ap- 
proached 678 deaf persons from outside 
the metropolitan area. His book is plenti- 
fully supplied with explanatory graphs and 
diagrams dealing with the pedigrees of 
couples or groups. 

One chapter contains a valuable survey 
of the findings and views of other more or 
less well known investigators of deaf- 
mutism, both of the past and of our time. 


éi 
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Excerpts and quotations from the writings 
of many authors are of high value, among 
them Will Wilde, J. Toynbee, Prof. Dr. 
Mygind, and Prof. Dr. Schmiegelow of 
Copenhagen. Among the many books deal- 
ing with this topic, Dr. Lindenov naturally 
mentions the giant work of Dr. E. A. Fay 
(U.S.A., 1898), making the remark that 
since Fay was not a medical man some of 
his findings “may be considered as those 
of a layman,” and that he collected his 
material at a time when the Mendelian 
theories of heredity were not generally ac- 
cepted. To this the writer of this review 
may add that, although Dr. Fay was not 
a physician, his life-long career as a pro- 
fessor at Gallaudet College gave him ample 
opportunity to gain a thoroughgoing 
knowledge of the mental and physiological 
circumstances of deaf-mutes and their rela- 
tives. Besides this, he had intelligent and 
expert assistance in the compilation of his 
remarkable book, from Dr. A. Graham 
Bell, whose insight in all pertaining to 
deafness is well known. 

From the census taken by the Danish 
Department of Statistics in November 1940, 
Dr. Lindenov quotes that the country then 
had 1669 persons classified as deaf-mutes 
—43.4 per 100,000 inhabitants. Other 
classifications and dates quoted are as fol- 
lows: 


Norway ........+. 1930 53.0 per 100,000 
Sweden .......... 1930 86.0 per 100,000 
Iceland .......... 1920 40.5 per 100,000 
England-Wales 1937 80.2 per 100,000 
1926 46.7 per 100,000 


Germany ___. 1925 54.8 per 100,000 
(except Wurtemberg) 

1926 78.4 per 100,000 

1930 46.5 per 100,000 


In all the statistics the number of males 
is greater than the number of females. 

In chapter XVIII Lindenov writes: “All 
investigators who have been engaged in 
examinations of deaf-mutism in relation to 
retinitis pigmentosa agree that this lesion 
is found more frequently in deaf-mutes 
than in other people.” He himself found 
that of all the persons with sporadic deaf- 
mutism he examined 19.4% suffered from 
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retinitis pigmentosa; moreover he also 
found it in cases of acquired deafness and 
in two cases of unclassifiable deafness, 
which gave the unusually high figure of 28 


individuals or 58.3% of the examined 


persons. 

With regard to nutrition, the author 
points to the fact that bottle-fed infants 
are more likely to acquire rachitis and 
have a greater inclination to catch cold, 
which may lead to middle-ear complica- 
tions and impaired hearing. 

Dr. Lindenov observed some cases of 
alcoholism in the parents of the deaf- 
mutes he examined, but did not find that 
it could be mentioned as a cause of deaf- 
ness, 

Despite Dr. Lindenov’s limited material, 
his original and thorough researches will 
doubtless rank among the valuable find- 
ings of prominent investigators of deaf- 
mutism, and will be of value to medical 
science and to educators of the deaf, as 
well as to the deaf themselves. 

ANDERS HANSEN, 
Naestved, Denmark. 


A New Private School for the Deaf 


On October 1, the Montgomery School 
for the Deaf, Oak Park, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, opened its doors and welcomed eight 
deaf pupils ranging in age from eight to 
eleven years. The school is a private one, 
sponsored by the Montgomery Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and is housed in 
the upper story of the Girl Scouts’ Hut in 
Oak Park. The director and head teacher 
is Mrs. Isabelle M. Demarest, a graduate 
of Mt. Holyoke College who received her 
training at the Lexington School for the 
Deaf, New York City, and her master’s 
degree in Education of the Deaf from 
Columbia University. Mrs. Demarest has 
taught in the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf and in an Army Hospital for war 
deafened soldiers. Her assistant is Mrs. 
Frances Leavell of Montgomery. 

Efforts will be made to secure additional 
teachers by next year, as there are already 
twelve children waiting to enter. 
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Our Miscellany 


A Medical Degree for a Deaf Woman 
The August 1946 Teacher of the Deaf 


carries an interesting story of Dr. Ethel 
Sharrard, a severely deafened young wo- 
man who has been mentioned often in 
British publications for her remarkable 
achievements. Her deafness was first dis- 
covered when she was three years old. 
“Put on the light, Daddy,” she said to 
her father one night, “so I can see what 
you are saying.” Her father, a physician, 
discovered that she had a severe high-tone 
deafness, dating probably from an attack 
of meningitis at eighteen months. Her 
speech was very imperfect, but her excel- 
lent lip reading, combined with her residual 
hearing, enabled her to attend school with 
normally hearing children, with some out- 
side help in speech. As both her mother 
and her father were physicians, she was 
anxious to follow in their footsteps, but 
even after she passed the London Matricu- 
lation examination in 1937, the authorities 
at Sheffield University offered strong objec- 
tions to allowing her to take the medical 
course. After fulfilling additional require- 
ments, she was allowed to enter, and in 
1943 passed her finals for Bachelor of 
Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery, with 
distinction in Public Health. While in col- 
lege she had speech lessons from a teacher 
of the deaf and began for the first time 
to use a hearing aid. 

She served in turn as house physician 
and house surgeon at the Sheffield Royal 
Infirmary, and then went to the Emergency 
Hospital at Burntwood, where she was 
serving after D-Day, when the hospital 
had to deal with as many as a hundred 
casualties in a day. She served also at 
the Maternity Hospital in Birmingham and 
the Children’s Hospital, working often as 
much as fifteen hours a day. In Septem- 
ber, 1945, she was married to Mr. Philip 
Owston, and retired from her practice to 
rest from the severe strain of the war 
years. She hopes later to continue her 
career in medicine. 


Miss Henderson Retires 


After years of faithful service marked 
by success and achievement Miss Jennie 
M. Henderson, former principal of the 
Horace Mann School in Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, retired from active teaching in 
June. 

Miss Henderson’s career in the Boston 
Schools has been a long and interesting 
one. In 1896 she graduated from the Bos- 
ton Normal School and began her teaching 
work with hearing children. 

On January 25th, 1900, at the invitation 
of Miss Sarah Fuller, pioneer teacher in 
the work with the deaf, Miss Henderson 
began her work at the Horace Mann 
School. The following year she succeeded 
Mrs. Munro, a special teacher of speech, 
rhythm, voice and auricular training. In 
1920 she became assistant principal to 
Miss Mabel E. Adams in which capacity 
she served until 1935. Upon the retirement 
of Miss Adams, Miss Henderson was ap- 
pointed principal of the Horace Mann 
School. 

Her work was not limited to the con- 
fines of her own school. She was recog- 
nized as an outstanding teacher of lip 
reading to the adult deaf. Many articles 
written by her concerning the deaf have 
appeared in national magazines for teach- 
ers engaged in this work. 

In addition to all this, Miss Henderson 
carried on a teacher training program for 
her own school and conducted speech 
classes for teachers in service at the Sum- 
mer Sessions of Columbia University. 

As a firm exponent of the Oral Method 
of teaching the deaf, Miss Henderson has 
been an officer in the leading national or- 
ganizations. She has served as a Director 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Vice- 
President of the Council of Teachers of the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing in the Public 
Schools. She has also been a Director of 
the Sarah Fuller Foundation in Boston. 
Throughout the country Miss Henderson’s 
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name is well known for having served at 
the conventions of these well-known or- 
ganizations in such capacities as section 
chairman, program committee and teacher 
demonstrations. 

The well-wishes of her hosts of friends 
are extended to her in her well-earned vaca- 
tion. While she has retired from active 
school duties, yet, we know that wherever 
there is work for the deaf being carried 
on, Miss Henderson’s presence will be felt. 

—CONTRIBUTED. 


A New School for the Deaf 


Commemorating the golden anniversary 
of Lutheran work among the deaf, the 
Lutheran Friends of the Deaf have begun 
a drive to raise $1,500,000 to establish “a 
country school” within the metropolitan 
area of New York City. Plans include regu- 
lar classroom work, manual and vocational 
training, and outdoor activities of all 
kinds. It is also planned to maintain kin- 
dergarten schools along the Atlantic sea- 
board. When the kindergartners have 
learned the rudiments of communication 
they will then be sent to the New York 
School. 

It is most unfortunate that the announce- 
ment of this worthy objective in a leading 
newspaper contained this statement: “We 
are faced by the fact that there are now 
7,000 deaf children in this immediate 
eastern area and each year sees not less 
than 500 added to this. More than 7,000 
human beings are cut off from their fellow 
men and are destined to unhappy and mis- 
erable existences. As things are now, 
these children are denied the ordinary in- 
tercourse of life and are deprived of most 
religious training.” 

Along the Atlantic seaboard, including 
Pennsylvania, over 6,000 children were 
educated in schools for the deaf in 1944-45. 
Are these the children “destined to misera- 
ble and unhappy existences?” One of the 
basic principles of good propaganda, or 
education of the public, is careful state- 
ment of fact. 

Better educational methods are needed 
in all schools. More religious training is 
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needed in all homes. Better means of char. 
acter building are needed in all schools, 
regardless of what the laws may be regard. 
ing religious training. 

Persons interested in the education of 
the deaf wish the Lutherans success jin 
their undertaking. 


Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf 


The Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf, 
sponsored by the Pilot Club of Dallas, is an 
oral school for young children. About 
forty children, most of them under six, are 
enrolled at the present time. There are 
four teachers, an assistant, and two colored 
nursery attendants. The Dallas Pilot Club 
is made up of business and professional 
women who promote needed civic move: 
ments and render concrete aid. The mem- 
bers feel the great need of pre-school 
classes for the deaf in the Southwest and 
are enthusiastic about the results in Dallas. 

During the first week in August, Dr. and 
Mrs. Ewing from Manchester University, 
England, visited Dallas as the guests of 
the Institute. The week was filled with 
lectures and demonstrations by the Ewings, 
consultations with the Institute teachers, 
and social events attended by pediatricians, 
otologists and other physicians. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing visited the North- 
Dallas-Park-Cities Kiwanis Club, another 
civic organization which expects to pro- 
mote the teaching of speech to young deaf 
children by erecting a fifty-thousand-dollar 
school building for the Institute. The 
Ewings explained their work to the Club 
and suggested that the new building con- 
tain facilities for a testing clinic and for 
research. The guests were enthusiastically 
received. 


Honors for Mr. W. Carey Roe 

The Birthday Honors presented by King 
George this year included one that will in- 
terest teachers of the deaf throughout the 
world. This is the bestowal of the Order of 
the British Empire upon Mr. W. Carey 
Roe, who, as writer, editor, speaker, and 
teacher, has served the cause of the educa- 
tion of the deaf for many years. 
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A Plea from Vienna 


The Vienna Association for the Deaf and 
Dumb, speaking in behalf of all persons in 
Vienna with any hearing impairment, asks 
that readers of the Volta Review help to 
bring some Christmas joy into the lives of 
“needy-suffering companions in misfor- 
tune.” Because the November Volta Re- 
view was a special issue, this notice could 
not be published until December; however, 
it is never too late to help others. 

Since the Volta Bureau is under-staffed 
and can scarcely handle its own work, in- 
terested readers are asked to send gifts of 
food, clothing, or money direct to: Witaf, 
Wiener Taubstummen - Fursorgeverband, 
Arbeitergasses 26, Wien 5, Austria. 


Pattern for Peace 


The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews announces the 14th annual ob- 
servance of national Brotherhood Week to 
occur February 16-23, 1947. The theme is 
“Brotherhood-Pattern for Peace.” Pro- 
gram aids for use in schools and colleges 
may he secured by writing to the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
Materials are adapted to age levels in the 
schools. Plays, comics, posters, book lists 
and other types of literature, and visual 
aids are available. 


Two New Pre-School Centers 


A new experimental class for the training 
of pre-school deaf children and their par- 
ents has been started at the Cleveland Hear- 
ing and Speech Center at Western Reserve 
University. At present the class, under the 
tutelage of Miss Ruth Bender, formerly of 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, has eight children between the ages 
of two and a half and three and a half. 
The project is being supervised by Dr. 
Rachel Dawes Davies and Dr. Warren H. 
Gardner, both affiliated with the University. 

The Mississippi School for the Deaf has 
also undertaken a new pre-school clinic 
for deaf children and their parents. At 
present its only pupils are a pair of three 
year old twins and their mother. 
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Here is the final subassembly inspec- 
tion that is used to check all tubes 
which have passed the many previous 
tests. 

Every Raytheon long life hearing aid 
tube is carefully tested at every point 
during all manufacturing operations. 
This insures the dependable perform- 
ance which has built up the Raytheon 
reputation for highest quality. : 

The engineering research 
and development going on 
constantly at Raytheon guar- 
antees a continuing product 
superiority. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 

Department of Teacher Education un- 

der the direction of the Principal and 

Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 

FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 

Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


$10.00 


each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 


The Volta Review 


Special Price for Special Number 

The Proceedings Number of the Vom 
Review, November, 1946, is priced at 
$1.00 per copy, instead of the usual 25c, 


Magiograph Method 
(Continued from page 776) 


bal meeting! Another advantage of this 
arrangement is that people will be more 
careful about dropping their own slides! 


Advantages 


Some advantages have already been 
brought out in the foregoing section en- 
titled “Criticisms.” But this review of the 
system would not be complete without men- 
tioning the following points in favor of the 
“Magiograph Method”: 

a. Everyone is ‘in the picture” the whole 
time, irrespective of the condition of his 
hearing—provided he pays attention to the 
screen there is no reason for anyone to 
miss a point. 

b. The strain is much reduced com- 
pared with either lip reading, or use of a 
hearing aid, or amplifier. 

c. Since the spoken word at such a 
meeting would not be “legal,” the meetings 
are conducted more coolly, and there is no 
scope for “swaying the crowd” unfairly by 
reason of one man’s being a better orator 
than another. 

d. Most important of all—for the first 
time, the really deafest of the deaf will be 
able to hold their own among us at meet- 
ings, and give us the benefit of their ex- 
perience and their views, which are worth 
having, for deafness, so far from implying 
daftness, actually means a quickening of 
the brain. 

This method is only in its infancy, and 
the best way of putting it into practice can 
be found only by further experience. I 
should, therefore, be most grateful for any 
ideas or to learn of results obtained by 
persons who have tried it out, in order that 
the combined experiences of all of us may 
be coordinated. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Perk. Modern Dormitories and Equipment. 
Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 


dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 


LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 


Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE DESHON BOOK 
of Lip Reading Practice Material 


Prepared by the Faculty at Deshon General 
Hospital for Deafened Service Men 


Equally Suitable 
FOR ALL LIP READERS 


This Book Is Twice the Size of Previous 
Volta Bureau Practice Books 


Special Price 
To VOLTA REVIEW Subscribers........ $2.00 
Order Now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


BETTER 


HEARING 


with the 


Thirty-four years of hearing 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly designed 
for all-around performance .. . 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
47 West 34th Street at Broadway 
New York City 


Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 


The Volta Review 


An Acoustic Training Program 
(Continued from page 769) 


through the ear, many or most words in 
his vocabulary—depending, of course, on 
the amount of usable hearing he has. But 
he still needs lip reading, and it can be 
developed and improved with the develop. 
ment of auditory patterns. 


If he is found to have little or no hear. 
ing for speech and, after a long period of 
training, fails to recognize words and 
sounds, he can still learn to interpret many 
words through vibration. The response to 
vibration alone gives another meaning to 
language and speech for him. Developed 
rhythmic patterns are registered in his 
mind for further use in the development of 
ideas and broader use in speech. He is 
that much closer to his hearing brother, a 
better adjusted person, and a more desir- 
able citizen. 


VI. Sentences 


Training the child to differentiate be 
tween and recognize sentences through 
auditory channels may be introduced after 
he shows a fairly adequate response to 
words. Then the work with sentences will 
give more meaning to the words and will 
speed up the response to more words. The 
sooner we start talking to the deaf child 
in sentences, the better. It is to be hoped 
that he has been exposed to normal speech 


in this way from the first. 


Possibly the child has learned to recog- 
nize through the ear, or through lip read- 
ing, or both, the words, baby and dog. 
Suppose he has. Find a picture of a baby 
with a dog, or draw and color one. The 
picture doesn’t have to be this particular 
one, hut whatever picture you use, be 
sure that the objects and persons in it 
are recognizable to the child, and pref- 
erably those which he has used in former 
acoustic exercises, so that the next step 
will be easier for him. 

In the above instance, the sentence de- 
scribing the picture will be, “The baby has 
a dog.” Say this to yourself so that you 
will become familiar with the rhythm of 
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....and so, Bill, 
I’m back on top 
again. Yet only a 
year ago I thought 

_ I was licked because 
my hearing had gone bad. 

It must have been failing for 
years but I didn’t realize it. When 
I did, I wouldn’t admit it. Then 
came the day my bad hearing 
really threw me for a loss. I unin- 
tentionally said “no” when I should 
have said “yes”. 

After that, I got hold of myself 
and went to an ear specialist. He 
recommended a hearing aid. For- 
tunately, I tried a Zenith. 


‘So now I’m sitting pretty, hitting 


on all eight cylinders. Yep, Bill, I 
can hear again, and the world’s my 
oyster... 

* * 


Visit your Zenith dispenser for a 
Free demonstration of the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. You won’t 
be pressed to buy. Your own ears 
decide on performance alone... . 
What’s more, you can adjust the 
Zenith to your individual hearing 
needs with the flick of a finger. It’s 
as easy as focusing binoculars! And 
Zenith’s Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord are actually as little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses! See your 
dispenser soon—and mail coupon 
below today! 
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The Man Who Wouldn’t Stay Licked? 


Choice of Colors! 


Your choice of lustrous 
Ebony or new Pastel 
Amplifier at mo extra 
cost — with any of the 
Zenith Hearing Aids. 


A Model for Practically Every Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 
Super-powered Model A-3-A $50 


Model B- 


3-A (Bone Conduction) $50 


RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


~ 


nearest Zenith dispenser. 


Mail This Coupon Today for FREE Descriptive Literature 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-34 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address of my 
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Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. For 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists = the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocab of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and WF ae enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child’s 
range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading........ $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes...............:+00+ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 


Hygeia Magazine. $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).................. $7.50 


Books I, Il, Ill,, and IV 
All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 


Fee $650. Monday to Friday 
Bus service. Day or Board. Modern hearing sids. 
Preschool through Elementary. 

Registration for 1946 in Nursery School 
for Deaf Babies. 

Hard of hearing children may enroll at 

any time to complete their education with 

Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 

of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 

or schoo 
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the sentence. Emphasis will be on the 
words baby and dog. 

When you have been talking to the 
child, you may have made such remarks 
as, “I have a flower,” or “You have a 
book,” or in talking to him about pictures 
in books, you may have said, “The boy 
has an apple.” This previous informal 
training will be valuable in the sentence 
work that follows, since, when you show 
him the picture and tell him that the baby 
has a dog, he will understand. If he has 
had little or no training in the lip reading 
of such simple sentences, this practice will 
be an excellent opportunity to begin and 
thus accelerate the lip reading and lan- 
guage understanding. 

Place the picture of a baby with a dog 
in front of you and the child. Hold him, 
or have him stand or sit so that he is in 
contact with some part of your body. 
Show him the picture and talk about it, 
emphasizing the fact that the baby has 
a dog. Say, “The baby has a dog,” while 
the child looks at you. Perhaps he has 
a dog of his own. Tell him while he pats 
or plays with his dog, that he has a dog. 
Once more, pointing to the picture, say, 
“The baby has a dog.” 

The mirror may be used in the next 
step. Say, “The baby has a dog,” into his 
ear as he watches you in the mirror, feels 
the vibration as you speak, and listens. 
The amount of repetition necessary de- 
pends on the factors mentioned previously. 


Place a picture of a familiar object, 
such as a boat, beside the other picture. 
While he is watching your face and lips 
in the mirror, say, “boat,” into his ear and 
point to the picture of the boat. He may 
know this word so well from association 
and lip reading that he will indicate the 
boat as quickly as you do. Then, pointing 
to the picture of the baby, say, “The baby 
has a dog.” 

Using the mirror and a piece of paper 
to cover the mouth, say, by his ear, “boat,” 
and show him the boat. Say, “The baby 
has a dog,” and show him the picture. 
Repeat this. Do it again, but this time, 
have the child show you the pictures. Con- 
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It’s Hear! 


COup 
AT, 


CLEARTONE 


AN AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCT 


MINIATURE PARTS 
NEW IMPROVED HEARING 


@ Revolutionary case-within-a-case reduces case 
and clothing noises. 
@ Invisible earmold. No receiver in the ear. 
* oe made fittings for difficult cases. 
@ Miniature Walky-Talkie A-Cells and Minimax 8-Cell 


@ Super-crystal magnetic and bone receivers. for 

@ Greater distance, better understanding. Appointment 
@ Tone control and cut-out for background noises. e 

@ Reduced hollow scratchy and muffied sounds. 

@ Instantaneous tube and chassis replacement. = 


LIBERAL TRADE-IN ALLOWANCES 


AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCTS Inc. 


104 S. Michigan Ave. e Suite 1528 ® Randolph 3907-8-9 


No other hearing aid in the country has the "sock" and sales record, we 
believe, of this copy currently running in many cities. 


“THE SMALLEST EAR-AID IN THE WORLD" is taking the hearing public 
by storm! 


ae production is rapidly making it possible to appoint other 
dealers. 


A new and attractive type of dealer-deal and protection awaits the enquiry 
of competent and progressive dealers. 


AMERICAN SOUND PRODUCTS, INC. 
Offices: 104 S. Michigan Ave. 

Plant: 2454 S. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 


: 
SMA 
ag WORLD'S 
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51/4 
30 
VOLTS 
& 
3 
TUBES 
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Booklet $ 
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AMAZINGLY TINY! 
THE NEW (1947) 


HEARING AID 


ONE UNIT 
(with earpiece 
and cord) 


About 45 
the Size of 
Old Style 
Hearing Aids 


SO TINY! SO CLEAR! 
5O POWERFUL! 


12 ADVANTAGES 


MEAN NEW HEARING EASE! 
(Check These 5—Then Rush Coupon for full facts!) 


a Peiing in one small unit (plus ear- 
piece and cord.)No separate battery 
pack, no battery wire. 

The Powerful new hearing ‘‘X-Cell”’ bat- 
tery that outperforms units 5 times its size. 

3, Range Selector filters out background 
noises. 

4, Fingertip Economy Control cuts battery 
drain. 


§, Scientific, Personal fitting for your own 
type of hearing loss. 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 
Beltone Building, Dept. yn-12 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, til. 


Mail Coupon’ FREE Book or Demonstration 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 

Beltone Building, Dept. HN-12 

1450 W. 19th Street, Chicago 8, III. 

Without obligation, prove to me that the new Beltone 
Mono-Pac will help me HEAR BETTER. - 
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tinue this exercise until he responds cor- 
rectly each time. 

Remove the mirror or turn away from 
it, so that the child cannot see your face, 


Say, “boat,” into his ear and point to the 


picture. Say, “The baby has a dog,” and 
point to the corresponding picture. 

Now, say, “The baby has a dog,” and 
see if he can show you the picture. Do 
likewise for the word “boat.” 

Because of the decided difference in the 
length of the two groups, and due to pre- 
vious training, he will have little or no 
difficulty responding correctly. Other 
words and sentences may be used to give 
him more practice. 

By this time, the child has had training 
in action work, and therefore understands 
the meaning of such action words as bow, 
run, jump, hop, laugh, etc. Find a picture 
illustrating one of these actions such as, 
“A boy is bowing.” Following the outline 
for the previous step, teach him to differ- 
entiate between this sentence and a fa- 
miliar word, using pictures. 

When he has accomplished this, take the 
two pictures, “A boy is bowing,” and 
“The baby has a dog.” Using the same 
procedure as when you were teaching the 
child to differentiate between two words, 
lead gradually to the exercise where he 
can differentiate between two sentences. 
Use the mirror, letting him lipread, feel 
vibration in your face and body, and 
listen as you speak into his ear; then 
letting him see part of the face as he 
listens; and finally have him differentiate 
through hearing or through auditory im- 
pressions only. Use the clapping idea, too. 

Clap loudly for the accented words or 
syllables and lightly for the unaccented 
ones in each sentence, such as: A (light), 
boy (loud), is (light), bow (loud), ing 
(light). Practice this beforehand so that 
the clapping will be smooth and rhythmic. 

This part of the training can be the 
source of much interest and amusement. 
Use different pictures illustrating experi- 
ences known to the child, and which can 
be described in short sentences. Some of 
the sentences which might be used are: 
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ITH the reserve of power that’s 

built into“Eveready” “Mini-Max” 
“B” batteries, you actually do get better 
hearing longer. Because you can get 
more full-volume operation from every 
battery. PLUS longer life with fewer 
replacements! And a real money sav- 
ing too! 


EXTRA POWER CAPACITY 
for BETTER 


“Eveready” “Mini-Max” “B” Batteries Save You Money Too! 


Exclusive with “Eveready” batteries, 
flat-cell construction puts more power- 
producing material into the same—or 
smaller—space. Your hearing-aid dealer 
or agent sells “Eveready” batteries. 
Always buy them by name. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


MINIMAX 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


The registered trade-marks *‘Eveready”’ 
and ‘*Mini-Mazx”’ distinguish products of 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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© Enough to meet urgent needs of 
those who are hard of hearing. 


Office for a demonstration. 


STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving maxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of midg- 
et receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 


DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 
WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED 
TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 
ALL HEARING AIDS 4 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
(A2) NEW YORK 


10 East 43rd St. 
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“The baby has a doll” and “A man is 
laughing.” “A boy is sick” and “The girl 
has a book.” “A boy fell” and “The 
woman has a baby.” 

It may be some time before the child 
is ready to recognize any one of three 
sentences, through the ear alone. However, 
continue using different groups of two 
pictures. Long before he is able to differ. 
entiate between sentences, he should have 
plenty of practice in listening and feeling 
and lipreading, as you talk about various 
pictures in simple sentences. It is a won- 
derful opportunity to develop better con- 
centration for improved lipreading, under- 
standing of the various speech and auditory 
patterns, and language. 

The fact to remember is that however 
fast or slowly the child progresses, how- 
ever much or little he may be getting 
through the ear, the time involved is not 
wasted. You will find that he becomes 
more alert to all that goes on about him, 
that his observation, concentration, inter- 
est, response and initiative in all phases 
of his education, formal and informal, is 
keener, marking him more nearly normal, 
day by day. 


The Parents Discuss 
(Continued from page 766) 


hope that they will outgrow many weak- 
nesses as they get older. 

We are enjoying Betty so much. She 
has a big vocabulary and quite a lot of 
language, so we are understanding her 
much better. Our biggest problem is to 
keep her from getting careless in her 
speech. She always wants to leave off the 
s’s. 

She has been full of questions this sum- 
mer, especially about being born. I ex- 
plained a great deal to her, but finally had 
to resort to two books. I shall add the 
names of these books to the very valuable 
list Mrs. McAllister gave us. They are 
“Growing Up,” by Karl De Schweinitz, 
and “Being Born,” by Frances Bruce 
Strain. The latter book is especially good, 
I think. Our mother cat, “Possum,” was 
very accommodating last week and had 
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HEARING’S PLEASURE 


with the Model 64 Western Electric Hearing Aid 


@ The folks who get the most enjoyment 
out of life are the ones who take part in 
the activity around them. Some of them, 
of course, have hearing impairments. But 
that’s hardly a handicap these days. 
Today, with the Model 64 Hearing Aid, 
Western Electric offers an instrument 
that provides better hearing than ever. 
Now it is possible to enjoy new clarity 
and intelligibility. Voices are more easily 
recognized. Words seem more distinct. 
And in addition to this important 
achievement, the Model 64 offers unusual 


convenience and versatility. It is light- 
weight, easy to use, and small enough to 
fit in the palm of your hand. And it costs 
so little to operate. The average operat- 
ing cost for most people comes to less 
than '4¢ an hour. Even for those who re- 
quire extra power, the cost is only about 
1¢ an hour. 

Try the Model 64. Set aside a few min- 
utes tomorrow—or soon—and visit your 
Western Electric Hearing Aid dealer. He’s 
listed in your Classified Telephone Direc- 
tory, under “Hearing Aids.” 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


ACHIEVEMENT OF BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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A New Alarm for the 
Hard-of-Hearing 


And it’s entirely new—dependable, pleas- 
ant and electric! 

The Telechron Lite-Call wakens you 
gently with a flashing light. All you do is 
set the Lite-Call like an ordinary alarm 
clock and plug in your bedside lamp. Right 
on the dot your lamp begins to flash. It 
keeps flashing till you waken and turn it 
off. Tests prove the flashing light will rouse 
you even in daylight. 

The Lite-Call comes in an attractive 
ivory-colored plastic case. Its time-proved 
Telechron electric motor is precision built. 
Telechron’s exclusive lubrication system 
assures years of accurate time, without 
winding, oiling or regulating. 

AVAILABLE SOON AT YOUR DEALER'S. + 


Priced at only $6.95 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


TELECHRON, INC., Ashland, Mass. 
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three kittens, so I was able to produce a — 


very good object lesson. 

The summer Bible Class is going along 
very well. I am using the flannel-graph 
pictures as before. The children of the 
neighborhood expected me to continue 
them this summer so I was delighted to 
do so. The attendance has been very good 
considering the number of people who are 
going places this summer. We shall end 
the series of lessons with a picnic the last 
week in August. Betty has had quite a 
bit of Sunday School work this past year 
so she always reads something to the class, 
At first she read some of the prayers she 
had learned. Now she is reading some part 
of the Life of Christ each time. Each year 
we receive a yearbook gotten up by the 
teacher, that covers the work of the past 
year. This is a great help in knowing just 
what has been done and we review in it 
every once in a while. 


Mrs. K. W. P., N. C. 


Appreciation All "Round 


This little message came on a post card, 

The better-than-ever Roundabout is on 
its way to you. You people in the Volta 
Bureau office will never know the joys 
which your magazine, your pamphlets, 
your personal letters, and these personally 
sponsored Roundabouts have brought to 
us bewildered parents. 


Mrs. C. B., Indiana 
Thank you, Mrs. C. B.! 


A Dry Throat 
(Continued from page 762) 


I was so pleased with the progress of my 
lessons that I urged Mrs. M. to continue 
them. She turned now to the problem of 
the whine in my voice. She analyzed it as 
a product of my habit of dragging sounds, 
of holding sounds at the ends of words 
too long. 

She made me shorten my words and 
drop unaccented syllables quickly, as well 
as voice at the end of words or sentences. 
Slurring of phrases (such as onthe, not 
on—the) was practiced. The results here 
were to prevent sounds from coming in 
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WATCH FOR OUR 
ANNOUNCEMENT AD 


IN THE 
SATURDAY EVENING 


POST 


JANUARY 11, 1947 


RADIOEAR 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Monvfacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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The Nitchie School of Lip Reading 
Mary Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling Ordman 
Director Associate 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Normal Course 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Near 43rd Street 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pi Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Specializing in the fitting of hearing aids 
e most efficient and wearable instrument 
for each patient is the one recommended. 
Many are of the All-in-One type. 

Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


STUDIO for HEARING REHABILITATION 
Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their use 
654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


MARTHA P. TURNER 
Speech Correction — Voice Training 
Lip Reading 
Formerly instructor in the Army Rehabilitation 


Program for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Hoff General Hospital, Santa Barbara, California 


850 Park Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-5920 By appointment. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
Re-opened November 11 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1926, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO, ILL. 


LIP READING 
By J. HOUNSLOW BURCHETT 


Clothbound, $1.25; Postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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between words as I changed my mouth 


to form another sound, to discontinue. 


emphasizing every sound element, to make 
my speech effectively more rapid. 

It was particularly difficult for me to 
break my habit of pronouncing every sin. 
gle sound element in a word. Is it because 
my earliest speech training started with 
elements, not words? I remember the con. 
fusion I went through, as a small child, 
in trying to join sound elements into a 
single word, without unduly emphasizing 
each one. I think such a method induces 
in one too much consciousness of indi: 


vidual sounds and, consequently, in tur, 


a halting movement of speech. 
Mrs. M. still wasn’t satisfied with the 
rapidity of my speech. I still made words 


sound too hard; I still spoke with effort. - 


Was it because of my stiff lips? Then 
the solution was exercises to make my lips 
more flexible. 


There was one final phase of this speech — 


training on which I looked with much mis- 
giving. It was the use of a hearing aid 
in connection with speech. I do not have 
enough hearing to understand speech; yet, 
after a few sessions, I could follow the 
rhythm and inflection of the voice; and 
it was not long before I could recite a 
familiar poem in time with the teacher, 
looking the other way. 

Now I can understand why it is neces 
sary to have inflection in voice. Other- 
wise the voice sounds dull and flat. The 


realization of this fact has helped me to_ 
be more conscious of inflection, where” 


other methods have failed. 
Naturally, more improvement is still to 


come. My voice does not have that qual 


ity of naturalness so greatly desired, but 
th effectiveness of these lessons with Mrs. 
M. has been proven. Friends of mine, 
returning home from several years in the 
service of the Nation, have remarked how 
much easier it was to understand me, how 
much more modulated my voice was. They 
have commented that they could hear me 
clearly when their heads were turned away. 
This they could not do previously. 
From such evidence I have come to @ 
conclusion that may be at variance with 
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INVITES YOU 
TO HEAR 


—Better 


with the Newest 
All-in-one HEARING AID 


| No More Clumsy, Cumbersome, 
Heavy Batteries Dangling COMPLETE 


at the End of a String. 


TONE AND VOLUME CONTROL 
*INDIVIDUALLY FITTED 


COMPLETE VEST-POCKET SIZE UNIT 
*By competent Hearing Aid technician. 


HOME DEMONSTRATION BY REQUEST 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated folder or consult } your local 
telephone directory under “Du catcon’ 


C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


Main Office and Laboratory: 436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Telephone GRant 1444 
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DIRECTORY 


SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 5 (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 4 (New Jersey) 

681 Bergen Ave. 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 


PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 


74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 


PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 

SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 

SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 

SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 

SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 
401-2 Ogilvie Building 

SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 


414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 


TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 


2431 14th St., N. W. 
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beliefs of experienced teachers of the deaf. 
I feel that—anyway, in my case—too little 
stress has been placed on voice and top 
much on sound elements. If a deaf per. 
son should develop a normal quality-jp 
voice, but had a peculiar manner of pro. 
nunciation, would he be understandable as 
much as a foreign-born person who speaks 
English with an accent? I think so. 

I may be mistaken in such an assump. 
tion, but I do know, from my experienee, 
one must continually practice what he 
learns in order to reap the benefits of 
good teaching. No fine teacher of the deaf 
can hope to produce excellent speech in 
her pupils, unless they have the desire tp 
learn and to apply what they learn. 

There is nothing like speech for the 
deaf, and with new methods being devel 
oped at the present time, it should not be 
long before deaf people can speak with 
greater fluency. This is a goal to look 
forward to, but it cannot be realized unles 
teachers of the deaf are courageous and 
willing enough to experiment contin 
uously with new ways of teaching speech. 


Parent Education 
(Continued from page 761) 


10. Tour of school, visiting classrooms 
in other sections, shops, cafeteria, gym, 
playgrounds and other parts of building 
that would be of interest. 

11. Moving Pictures: 

A Child Went Forth 
This Is Robert 
The Gesell Films 

These are a few of the many worth 
while guidance and play motion picture 
that are available at film libraries. 

Following the meetings refreshments att 
served to the parents by students of the 
homemaking department. 

As valuable an outcome as any resulting 
from the lectures is the question period 
This is a concomitant part of each session 
Mothers learn so much from one another, 
One parent may be going through an ardt 
ous time with her three-year-old. She ask 
for help, and a mother of a five-year-old 
may be able to give her the very guidance 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few. dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


‘ MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street ¢ New York 1, N. Y. 
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VACOLITE 


presents the 
NEW, SMALLER 


ONE-UNIT 
Convertible 
HEARING AID 


With the patented 
continuously variable 
frequency control 
For Delivery Particulars 
Write 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3003 No. Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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she needs because of a similar experience 
with her child two years previously. Then 
too, questions give insight to teachers in 
their dealings with particular children, 

The average parent is most willing and 
anxious to cooperate with his child’s school 
if the school offers an enlightening, inter. 
esting, well planned program. And well 
planned it must be otherwise it will perish 
in its swaddling stages. 


An Artist and Her Masterpiece 
(Continued from page 758) 


hair falls away from the temples; the fore- | 


head is broad and high; the nose seems to 
have just lifted to a deep breath; the cloven 
chin is masterful; the mouth—surely the 
mouth has just released a word of high 
command. But the mouth has also an um 
mistakable gentleness that would call little 
children to romp across their hills of play; 
the cheeks are weathered; and the throat 
is rugged, lined and full; the chest is the 
chest of a mountain man; and the eyes, the 
eyes are infinite in their depths and shad 
ows. No person ever visits my study with 
out being fascinated by that picture.” 
Abbott Book has expressed well the effect 
it has upon all who see it. He says: “You 
have put everything into the face of Christ 
that I would expect to see. For the past 
year I have given special attention to the 
collection of some forty or fifty reproduce 
tions of profiles of Christ. Perhaps one 
half of these are by the old masters. Many 
of these I like very much, but I want to 
tell you that your etching excels them all.” 
Just one more brief commendation from 
the thousands which have reached the 
creator of this remarkable picture. Carlton 
F. Wells, head of the English department 
at the University of Michigan, has writ 
ten: “I particularly value it for its affirme 
tive lines, its strength; even the capacity 
for severity and devotion to a Cause; its 
rugged serenity and its purposive compos 
ure. It is heartening to know that an 
American artist has brooded over this 
greatest of subjects until finally realizing, 
achieving the challenge of the theme.” 
This one picture, great as it is, is not the 
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SLIM AND SLENDER — FITS POCKET OR PERSON — 
EXCLUSIVE PLASTIC INTERNAL -TYPE CHASSIS 
GUARANTEES QUICK SERVICE AND QUIET OPERATION 


Think of a hearing aid, so slim, so slender that its thinness compares 
favorably with a fountain pen's. And there's only one cord, one case, 
No separate batteries, no battery cord. 


Yes, here it is, the new 'Xtra-Thin PARAVOX, the latest “All-in- 
One”, the ultimate in hearing aid comfort and pleasure. 


Using standard, easy-to-get batteries, equipped with a “‘sensitone” 
control, you should try this PARAVOX. See for yourself how years 
of experience (more than any other manufacturer in producing one- 
case, one-cord hearing aids) have culminated in this beautiful 
PARAVOX. We earmestly urge you to test its superb qualities. 


PARAVOX 


WITH BATTERIES AND TRANSMITTER 


HEARING AID 


COMPARED WITH A PEN 
With no sacrifice of power or 
economy, this PARAVOX is 
thin, shorter than a pen, a re- 
markable advance in hearing 
aid design. 


MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. ¢ 2056 East 4th St. © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 


THE 
MECHANISM OF SPEECH 


By Alexander Graham Bell 


A Milestone in the Education of the Deaf 


No teacher of the deaf can 
afford to be without this book 


$2.50 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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artist’s only claim to fame; she has made 
several large altar paintings of “Christ 
in Gethsemane.” A few of her other re. 
ligious paintings are “The Good Shep 
herd,” “Christ at the Door,” “Jesus ang 
the Children,” and “Called to Service.” Iq 
every one where Christ is portrayed she 
has captured that same “strength with ten. 
derness, majesty with compassion.” Al- 
though her main interest is in religious 
subjects, her landscapes have been highly 
praised by critics. She uses both oil and 
water colors in recording the magic of the 
Rockies of Colorado, the beauty spots of 
rivers, lakes and valleys, the Kansas prai- 
ries which are home, and the Pennsylvania 
loveliness where she has visited frequently, 
Her love for animals is shown by the way 
she catches the cunning pose of kittens 
and puppies, and the graceful beauty of 
horses. One of the popular pictures of her 
home town is an etching of the gates of 
Bethany College. She has made many spe- 
cial pictures for bulletins and church 
papers. Requests have come from nearly 
every denomination and from all corner 
of the country. One of her posters won 


first place in a contest at the Youth’s Con) 
ference in Jamestown, New York. Her pie 
tures are always shown at the annual ant® 


exhibit of Bethany College during the 
music festival week when large crowds are 
present. 


Her personality is a winsome one and 


her childlike  straightforwardness pul 
strangers at ease immediately. Her sister, 
Elvira, is her constant companion and 
interpreter. Perhaps she, more than any 
cther, has made Signe’s artistic career @ 


success. She has stood in the background 


unselfishly turning the spotlight upon heq 
talented and much loved little sister. 


The studio where all this great volume 


of work comes into being is in the base 


ment of their attractive home in Linda 
borg. It has the best of equipment, witht 


proper artificial lighting and all the needed 
tools of the craft. Signe, who has nevél 
heard a human voice, has here found thé 
way to overcome her handicap, to forget 
herself and find joy in serving others. It 
is a life dedicated wholly to the One shé 


loves and worships. 
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ist 6 POWERFUL REASONS WHY SO MANY THOUSANDS OF 


ARE TURNING TO 


ACOUSTICON 


A LIGHTER, SMALLER ALL-IN-ONE INSTRUMENT — 
This is all you wear! And so easy to carry! 


SCIENTIFIC FITTING —The exclusive Acousticon 
Analytic Speech Testing—the Acousticon 
Selector mathematically calculates what cor- 
rection and how much you need. \ 


REVOLUTIONARY “HEARING LENSES” — 8 air receiv- 
ers and 3 bone receivers—because ears, like 
eyes, need different kinds of lenses for the 
different kinds of hearing deficiencies. 


GREATER HEARING POWER—Thanks to the re- 
markable post-war development of Acous- 
ticon “Super-Power”—hearing power that 
will amaze you! 


SMALLER BATTERIES—The tiniest of battery 
combinations—hardly bigger than a match- 
book! 


LOWER COST—Uses remarkably small, low- 
voltage batteries that cost less, last longer! 


Plus ALL THE OTHER 


PRICELESS BENEFITS OF THE 
ACOUSTICON 8-POINT 
HEARING SYSTEM 


Acousticon will bring you the 
joy of clear conversation—the 
beauty of music and relaxed, 
pleasant hearing such as you 
always hope for but never 
dreamed possible. 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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at YOUR NE 
pablo AND HARD 
STORES 


This handy new assortment contains 
the following Burgess Hearing Aid Bat- 
teries for all popular vacuum tube aids : 


45 volts........ $1.75 
33 volts. ....... 1.50 
1% volts........ 10 
1% volts........ 10 
1% volts........ 25 
Other Burgess Batteries. for carbon 
instruments are also available through 


your dealer. Write Dept. V-11 for name 
of your local outlet. 


"BURGESS 
hearing aid 
batteries 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY + FREEPORT, iL 


Who shuts his hand, hath lost his gold: Who 
opens it, hath it twice told. —George Herbert, 


Worry is like a rocking chair—it will give you 
something to do, but it won’t get you anywhere, 
—The Audiogram. 


All men live, in the end, in the world for which 
each has prepared himself to be worthy—are often 
living in it already. 

—Source Unknown, 


A wise old Negro once said, “A ‘chip on de 
shoulder is *bout de heavies’ load a body ever 


carries.” —Le Couteulx Leader. 


For most of us, life holds no good years and 
few good days, but multitudinous good moments, 
if we recognize their presence. 


—Agnes Repplier. 


Plans at the beginning of the week are good 
and necessary, but the actual accomplishment at 
the end of the week is what counts. 


—Edith M. Buell. 


The rain it falls upon the just 
And also on the unjust fellers, 
But mostly on the just, because 
The unjust have the just’s umbrellas. 


—Judge. 


That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives; 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank. 

—Thomas Gibbons. 


A man who is turning out careless, imperfect 
work is turning out a,careless, imperfect character 
for himself. He is touching deceit every moment, 
and this unseen thing rises up from his work like 
a subtle essence and enters and poisons his soul. 


—Henry Drummond. 


It is not the weight of jewel or plate, 
Or the fondle of silk or fur; 

Tis the spirit in which the gift is rich, 
As the gifts of the Wise Ones were, 
And we are not told whose gift was gold, 

Or whose was the gift of myrrh. 


—Edmund Vance Cooke. 


Our civilization will be measured 

Not by the glories of our national achievements, 
Nor the splendor of technical wonders, 

Nor the exploits of Kings, Dictators, Presidents, 
Nor the wisdom of philosophers, 

Nor even by the triumphs of science 

Nor the adornment of art, 

But by the scale of man’s attitude 


Toward his neighbor. 
—Source Unknown. 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


A Center of Information about Deafness, established in 1887 by Alexander Graham Bell 


Headquarters of The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
Publisher of The Volta Review, an illustrated monthly magazine dealing with educational and social prob- 
lems of the deaf and the hard of hearing 


1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


—— OFFICERS —— 
fonorary President, MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE; Honorary Vice-President, GILBERT GROSVENOR; 
Honorary Director, DAVID FAIRCHILD 


President, CLARENCE D. 0’CONNOR 

First Vice-President, CLARA E. NEWLEE Secretary, JOHN YALE CROUTER 
Second Vice-President, MARGARET BODYCOMB Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 
Executive Secretary, JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


— BOARD OF DIRECTORS —— 


1944-1947 

JOHN YALE CROUTER* 

Superintendent, Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf 

Providence, R. I. 


CLARENCE’ D. O’CONNOR* 

Superintendent, Lexington 
School for the Deaf 

New York, N. Y. 


HERBERT POOLE* 

Asst. Treasurer, National 
Geographic Society 

Washington, D. C. 


MRS. H. T. POORE 

Superintendent, Tennessee 
School for the Deaf 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


J. 0. STEINBERG 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 


1945-1948 
CHARLES A. BRADFORD 
Superintendent, New York 
School for the Deaf 
White Plains, N. Y. 


HELEN 8. LANE 
Principal, Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CLARA E. NEWLEE* 
Asst. Principal, Parker 
Elementary School for 
the Deaf (Retired) 
Chicago, Ill. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS 
Boston, Mass. 


MRS. SPENCER TRACY 
Director, John Tracy Clinic 


1946-1949 
MARGARET BODYCOMB* 
Dean, Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


8AM B. CRAIG* 
Superintendent, Western 
Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, Edgewood 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JENNIE M. HENDERSON 
Roxbury, Mass. 


BOYD E. NELSON 
Superintendent, Utah 
School for the Deaf 
Ogden, Utah 


FRANK H. REITER 
Superintendent, Clarke 
School for the Deaf 


New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. Northampton, Mass. 


‘Executive Committee 
—— ADVISORY COUNCIL —— 
ARTHUR I. GATES 
New York, N. Y. 
MES. GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Washington, D. C. 


A. C. MANNING 
Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


C. STEWART NASH, M.D. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GORDON BERRY, M.D. 
Worcester, Mass. 


M. L. BREITSTEIN, M.D. 


Baltimore, Md. 

MARTHA E. BRUHN ELBERT A. GRUVER OSCAR M. PITTENGER 
Boston, Mass. Apponaug, R. I. Albany, Ind. 

PRANK M. DRIGGS VERN KNUDSEN G. OSCAR RUSSELL 
Ogden, Utah New York. N. Y. Washington, D. C. 


HARRIS TAYLOR 


KNIGHT DUNLAP BESSIE N. LEONARD 
New York, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Northampton, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION was established in 1890, to assist schools for the deaf in their efforts 
t» teach speech and lip reading. It welcomes to membership all who are interested in its purposes. Its 
membership fee ($2 a year—$50 for life) includes a subscription to The Volta Review. 

THE VOLTA REVIEW, official organ of the American Association, was founded in 1899. It publishes 
professional articles for teachers, practical suggestions for parents, helps for lip readers and hearing aid 
Wers, true stories about those who have conquered the effects of deafness. Editor, Josephine B. Timberlake, 
THE VOLTA BUREAU LIBRARY is the largest library on deafness in the United States. It contains 
and periodicals in twenty different languages, dealing with the problems of deafness and methods of 
wlving them. These are at the disposal of research workers, teachers, students and others interested in the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 


7500 GERMANTOWN AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 19, PA. 


An Oral School 


Founded in 1820 


Academic Program—Pre- 
school through ninth grade 


Auricular training—inte- 
grated throughout the 
program 


Vocational Training for 
girls and boys 


Physical Education 


Scouting and other extra- 
curricular activities 
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with the new 


“TONE-BALANCE-CONTROL” 
is the answer to YOUR hearing problems! 


No more fuzzy, blurred noises, no more partial 
hearing! The new A-4-Super Otarion brings you sounds 
in their full, natural tones. 

Otarion’s new tone-balance-control filters out 
extraneous, confusing noises with a simple touch of your 
fingertip . .. Otarion’s new circuit design brings you 
greater, clearer volume . . . Otarion’s high-power 
handling capacity reduces distortion. 

: Try the A-4-Super Otarion today ... hear with it, 
compare it . . . enjoy constant comfort in your hearing. 


| OTARION 
448 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, Ill. | 


“THE LITTLE EAR” 


arion 


OTARION HEARING AID City 
448 N. Wells Street, Chicage 10, illinois a 


Please send me free booklet, “Hearing |s Believing.” 
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WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Principal, M. E. WINSTON | 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


AS NICE AS HE LOOKS—ENTERING SCHOOL BEFORE HIS THIRD BIRTHDAY 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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